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When Science, fay the Poets,.defcended from heaven, the, 
digmtyof her fteps on earth furpafied defcription ; the homage, 
firft paid her by Genius, was in the ipirit of true devotion. 
As its devoirs, however, were:regulated by Reafon, -they nei- 
ther foared into enthufiafm nor funk into fanaticifin, The 
icientific may fornetimes be fophifts, but the wite are . always 
jufliciently pofleticd of themfelves to know they are men. ‘To 
the happineis of their fellow creatures, therefore, the fludies of + 
the tirft and beft philofophers are always devoted*, It reflects; 
on thofe of the preient age, peculiar honour that, while ‘a fpirit 
of luxury and diffipation appears to have diffuled itfelf over the 
face of the Earth,.thefe intelligent guardians of mankind, not 
inattentive to theircharge, devote their time and exert their ta+ 
lents, to,withftand the impetuofity of the.torrent, which might 
otherwife ingulph the intelleétual endowments of the whole hux 
man race. 

In the firft rank, of the fuperior order of philanthropifts, muft 
we clats the author of the prefent enquiry ;t a work ot equal ur 
genuity, induftry and utility. Of .its general plan, we fhail 


® The pelitical, or the apparent and comparative, happinefs: for of any othery 
perhaps, the wifelt man in the world fs no-competent judge. 

+ To whom the public is alfo indebted for marty othtr ingentons ped learned 
invettiy ations, parucularly the Z/cory 3f moral jentiments and a differtatio:u on the 
Siipin of laner age. : ° 
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not prefume to give our readers a better account than is given ig 
the weiter ‘sown introdvétion. 

* The annu il labour of every nation is the fund wi hich ori iginal ly 
fupplies it with ali the necedarie 3 and conveniences of life which it 
annually confumes, and which coniit alw ays, either in the imme- 
di ate produce of that “eaten or in what is purchaf fed with that pro- 
duce trom other nations. 

« According therefore, a3 this produce, or what is purchafed with 
it, bears a greater or a nall yr proportion to the number of thofe 
who are to — it, the nation will be better or worle fupplied 
with all the necearies and conveniences for which it has occation. 

“* But this propor rion mutt in every ni tion be renshetal by two 
differems circumttan eS ; frit, by the fkull, dexterity and judgment 
with which labour is genet ‘lly applicd im it; and, fecondly, by 
the meoeoese n herween the number of thofe who are employed in 
ufeful labour, and that of thoie who are not fo employed. What- 
ever be the foil, climate, or extent of termmory of any particular 

nation, the abundance or feantinels of its anaual fuppiy mui, in 
that particular titiauen, depend upon thoie two circumitances. 

*¢ "Phe abuadance or fcaniinefs of this fup pply too feems to depend 
more upon the termer ot thofe two cincunitanc ces than upon the 
latter. Among the favage nations of hunters and fithers, every 
individus! who ts-able to work, is more or lefs eniployed in ufeful 
Jabour, and endeavours to provide, as well as he can, ti 1e necefa- 
ries and conveniences of life, tor himfelf, and fuch of his family 
or tribe as are either too old, or too young, or too infirm to go a 
hunting and filing. Such nations, however, are fo miferably 
poor, that, from mere want, they are frequently. reduced, or, at 
leatl, rene themfeives reduced, to the neceflity fometimes of di- 
rectly d leftroying, and fometimes of abandoning their iafants, their 
old peo ple, and thofe afflicted with lingering difeates, to perifh 

with hunger, or to be devoured by wild beafis. Among civilized 
and thriving nations, on the contrary, though a ¢ sreat ‘number of 
people do not labour at all, many of whom confume the produce 
of ten times, frequently of a hundred times more labour than the 
greater part of thofe who work s yet the produce of the whole 
dine iy of ie fociety is fo great, that all are often abundantly fup- 
plied, and a workinav, even at the loweil and emer order, if 
he is tru; cil and indutirious, ms 1y Enjoy a greater fhare of the ne- 
ceflaries and conveniences of lite than it is poilible for any favage to 
acqire. 

“* The caufes of this impr: ovement, in the produétive powers of 
jabour, ae the order, accordin g to which its produce is naturally 
diftributed among the diferent r anks and conditions of men in the 
fociety, make the fubject ot the Firt Book ot this Inquiry. 

«¢ Whatever be the actual ftate of the 1kill, dexterity, and judg- 
ment with which labour is applied in any nation, the abundance 
or feantine eis ot its annual fypply, mutt de; pend, during the con- 
cinuance of that ftate, upoy the proportion hetnees the “number of 
thofe who are annually employ ved in ufeful labour, and that of thole 
who 
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who are not fo employed. The number of uleful and productive 
tubourers, it will hereatier appear, is every where in proportion to 
tne quantity ot capital ftock which is emp! loy ed in fetting them to 
work, and co the particular way in which it is fo employed. The 
evond Book, ther efore, treats of the nature of capital ftock, of 
the manner in which itis gradually accumulated, and of the dit- 
ferent quantities of iabour which it puts into motion, according to 
dificrent ways in which it is employed. 
** Nations tolerably well advanced as to fill, dexterity, and-judg- 
meni, in the application of labour, have followed very different 
plans in the general conduct or direction of it; and thofe plans 
have notall been e qually favourable to the greatnefs of its produce. 
‘The policy of fome nations has given extraordin: ary encouragement 
to the induttry of the country ; that of others to the induttry of 
towns Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impartially with 

-ry fort of induitry. Since the downtal of the Roman empire, 
the policy of Europe has been more favourable to arts, m: mutac- 
tures, and commerce, the induftry of towns, than to agriculture, 
the indutiry of the country. The circumitances which feem to 
have introduced and eftablifhed this policy are explained in the 
Third b s00k. 

** Though thofe diferent plans were, perhaps, firft introduced by 
the private interefts and prejudices of particular orders ot men, 
withoutany regard to, or forelight oi, their confequences upon the 
general welfare: of the fociety; yet they have given occafion to very 
disiereit theories of political ceconomy ; of which fome magnify 
the hportance of that induttry which is carried on in towns, others 
ot that which is carried on in the country. Thofe theories have 
had a confiderable iniluence, not only upon the opinions of men 
or learning, but upon the public conduct of princes and fovereign 
Rates. I have endeavoured, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as 
Sully and diftinctly as [ can, thofe different theories, and the prin- 
cipai effects which they have produced in different ages and nations. 

“Tn what has conlitied the revenue of the great body ot the 
people, or what is the nature of thofe funds which, in different 
ages and nations, have fupplied their annual confumption, is treated 
o! in ihefe four firit Books. The Fitth and lait Book treats of the 
revenue of the fuvercign, or commonwealth. In this Book I have 
endeavoured to fhow ; firit, what are the _neceflary expences of the 
jovereign, or commonwealth; which of thofe expences ought to 
be defray ed by the general contribution of the whole focicty ; and 
which or them, by that of fome particular part only, or of fome 
particular members of the foeiety : fecondly, what are the different 
methods in which the whole fuciety may be made to contribute 
towards defraying the expences incumbent on the whole fociety, 
and wit are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each 
of thofe methods; and, thirdly and laftly, what are the reafons and 
causes which have e induced almoft all modern governments to imort- 
gage fome part ef this revenue, or to contract debts, and what have 
N2 been 
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180 Smith's Enquiry into the Nature and Caules of Wealth, &%e, 
been the effeéts of thofe debts upon the real wealth, the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the focicty ’ 

In the profecution of the above plan, our author enters firtt in- 
to the detail of the caules of improvement in the procdudtive 
powers of labour, and of the order according to whiely its pro. 
duce is naturally diftributed among the different ranks of the 
people. Under this head, which conftitutes the fulyeét of the 
fir book, the author fepaiately treats of the divifion of abou 
and the principle which gives occafion to it. His exemplificari- 
en, of this divifion in a very minute and methedical manner, he 
clofes with the following refleétions. 

*¢ It is the great multiplication of the productions of all the 
diferent arts, in confequence of the divition ef labour, which 
occufions in a well governed fociety that univerfal opulence which 
extends itfelf to the loweft ranks of the people Every workman 
has a great quantity of his own work to difpoie of beyond what he 
himielf has oceafion for; and every other workman being exactly 
in the fame fituation, he is enabled to exchange a great quantity 
of hisown gocds for a great quantity, or, what comes to the fame 
thing, for the price of a great quantity of theirs. He fupplies 
them abundantly with what they have occafion for, and they 
accommodate him as amply with what he has occafion for, anda 
general plenty diffufes itfelt through all the different ranks of the 
fociety. 

** Obferve the accommodation of the moft common artificer or 
day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you wil 
perceive that the number of people of whofe induttry a part, 
though but a {mall part, has been employed in procuring him this 
accemmocation exceeds all computation The woollen coat, tor 
example, which covers the day-labourer, as coarfe and rough 
as it may appear, is the produce of the j int labour of a great 
multitude of workmen. The fhepherd, the forter of the wool, 
the wool-comber cr carder, the dyer, the feribbier, the {pinner, 


‘ the weaver, the fuller, the drefler, with many others, mutt all 


join their different arts in order to complete even this homely pro- 
duction. Hew many merchants and carriers, befides, muit have 
been employed ia tranfporting the materials trom foine of thole 
workmen to others who cften live in a very diflant part of the 
country! how much commerce and buvigation in particular, how 
many fhip-builders, failers, fail-makers, rope-makers, mutt have 
teen empleyed in order to bring together the ditterent drugs made 
ute of by the dyer, which often come trom the remoteft corners of 
the world ! What a variety of labour too is neceflary in order to 
produce the tools of the meanett of thofe workmen! To fay 
nothing of iuch complicated machines as the thip of the failor, the 
miil of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us confider 
enly what a variety of labe ir is requilite in order to form that very 
‘ mple machine, the fhears with which the fhepherd clips the wool. 
Whe miner, the buileer of the furnace for finehting the ore, the 
feler 
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feHer ot the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be imade ufe of 

» the finelting heufe, the brick-maker, the bricklayer, the work- 
men who atread the furnace, the millwright, the forger, rhe {mith, 
mutt all of them join their different arts in order to produce them. 
Were we tw exam:ne, in the fame inanner, all the different parts of 
lis drefs and houlehold furniture, the coarfe linen fhirt which he 
wears next his fkin, the thoes which cover his feer, the bed which 
he lies on, and all the diferent parts which compofe it, the kitchen 
crite at which he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes 
weof tor that purpofe, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him perhaps by a long fea and a long land carriage, all 
the ciher utenfils of his kitchen, all the furmieurc of his table, the 
Luives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon whick he ferves 
up and divides his victuals, the different hands employed in prepa- 
riuy bis bread and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the heat 
aad the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge and art requitite for preparing that beautiful and happy 
invention, without which thefe northern parts of the world could 
fearce have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with 
the tools of all the different workmen employed in producing thofe 
different conveniences; if we examine, I fay, all thefe things, and 
confider what a variety of labour is employed about each of them, 
we fhall be fenfible that without the affiftance and co-operation of 
many thoutands, the very meaneft perfon in a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to what we very talfely ima- 
gine the eafy and fimple manner in which he is commonly accom- 
modated Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant luxury 
ct the great, his accommodation mutt no doubt appear extremely 
fimpie and eafy ; and yet it may be true perhaps that the accomnio- 
dation of an European prince does not always fo mach exceed that 
of an induttrious and frugal peafant, as the accommodation of the 
latter exceeds that of many an African king, the abfolute matter 
ot the lives and liberties of ten thoufand naked favages.” 

As to the principle, which gave riié to this divifion of labour, 
on which the wealth of nations depends; thts writer tells us it 
is not originally the effets of any human wildom, which 
foreiees and intends that general opulence to which it gives 
occafion,” “ It is,” fays he, the necetlary, tho’ flow and 
gradual, confequence of a certain propenfity in human nature to 
truck, barter and exchange one thing for another.” A kind of 
commercial fentiment if we may fo call it, fo that it fhould feem 
men mutt not only be born poets and morali/is but merchants and 
traicfmen. Except, indeed, that our author admits this propen- 
fity to be * common to all men” and hints at the probability 
that it is not one of thofe original propeniities in human na- 
ture, of which no farther account can be given; but is rather the 
neceilary confequence of the faculties of reaton and fpcech. OF 
this principle, however, the author proceeds no farther to ~— 

, than 
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than into its manifold, political effets. Among thet 
Be reckons the appereat diiference cf natural talents in & 
rent men ¢ 

The diference of natural talents in different men is, in realiev 
much lefs than we are aware of; and the very. different 
which appears to linguilh men of different profeilions, when 
grown up to dutirity, is not wpon many oceafions 10 much the 
enue, as the efiect of the divitioa uf labour. The difference be- 


Ale 


wveen the moit ditlimiliy characters, between a philofopher and a 
common ftreer porter, for exummie, feems to are not fo much 
fom nature, as from habit, cuttom, aud education. When they 
eaine into the world, and for the firft fix or eight years of their 
extitcace, they weve perhaps very much alike, and neither their 
parents nor pi lay-trilows could perecive any reinarkable ditierence. 
About that age or foon after, they come to be emp oyed in tery 
different « ccupitions is. The diiierence of talents comes then to be 
raken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at lait the vanity of the 
philofuphe r is walling to acknow ledge icarce any refemblance But 
withou it the Giipolition to truck, barter, and ¢: xehan ye, every man 
ruit have procures d to himielf every neceffary and conveniency oi 
Wre which he wanted. All mutt have had the fame duties to | per- 
form, and the tame work to do, and there could have been no tuch 
Aitkerence of empl.yment as could alone give occalion to any great 
— oF talents ‘ 
lection this to the towering pride of men of 
genius; fome cf whom will probab ily difpute the poi int with our 
3 rifts ‘oh ‘' we have neither time nor inclination to do. Af- 
ter fhewin s tet this extenfive divifion of labour 1 is yet limited 
; y the extcnt of tie mar net, our author proceed s to treat of the 
rigin and ule ot mc ney—Of the real and nominal price of 
commcd:ues—Of the component parts of the price of commo- 
dities—Of the natural and market price of commodities—Of 
the wages of labour—Or the profit of fteck, and of the wages 
and profits in the ciffzrent employments of labour and ackin 
OF the rent of land—OF its ‘produce < affording rent and that 
which afford no rent.—Of the variations in the value of filver 
during the courie of the four lait centuries—Of the oe 
the pro} portions between the re pe ‘Ctive values of gold and filve 
and of the effets of the prog ‘refs of improvemet nt upon the a 
price 9 manufa&tures, wil} Yn this variety of different, tho’ con- 
need, fubjets, our author not only reafons with great propric- 
ty, but a; ppears to have properly furnifhed him! felf with ample 
and sealers itIC inf ination. His digret G ni yon the com and a 


table, of the Dr} ices of corn, for five hundred years pat, aie 

partic ularly inttrué tive and curious. 
In book Hd. our ‘po litical enc juirer treats of the nature, accu 
siulation, and eimp.oyment OF ttock; in which as there is fome 
povel- 
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velty as well as creat propriety, we fhall extra& part of the 





tre uct ic nto the fubjeé et. 
“ Tothat rude ttateot fociety inwhich there 's no divifion of labour, 
} 
which exchanges : are feldom mz ace, and in Which every man pro- 
t 


‘og every thing tor h imfelf, it is no necetlary that any tock 
frould be Meee, Se or ftored up berorehand ia order to carry en 
the bufineis of the focietv. Every man endeavours to fuppty by 
his own induftry his own occalion al Wants as the ‘y occur ae” 


he is hungry, he goes to the foreit to bunt: when his coat is worn 
out, he cioaths himfelf with the fkin of the firtt large animal be 
hills : and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it, as well 
as he can, with the trees and the turf thar are neereit ic. 

* But when the divijion of labour has once veen thoroughly in- 
troduced, the produce of a mans own labour can fupply bui @ 
very imail part of his oceational wants ‘The far greater part 
vi them are iupplied by the produce of other mens labour, which 
purchates with the produce, or, what is the fame thing, with 


the price of the produce of his own. : But this parchate cannot be 
made til! fuch time as the produce of his own isbour bas not only 
been compleated, but fold. A itoch of goods of different kinds, 
thererore, mutt be itored up fomewhere foflictent to maintain him, 
and to fupply him with the materials and tools of his work tilt 
fuch time, at leaft, as both theie events can be brought about 
\ weaver cannot apply hinrtelr entirely to his peculiar buiinels, 
inlets there is beforehand ttored up fomewhere, either in his own 
poleiion or in that of fome other pertun, a ituck fuflicient te 
maintain him, and to fupply him with “3 m vs and tools oa 
his work, till he has not only compleated, but fold his web  ‘Vhis 
umulation mutt, evidently, be previous to his s applying his jm- 
witty for fo lenga time to fuch a peculiar butineis 





** As the accumulation of ttock muii, in the nature of things, be 
previous to the divifion of labour, fo labour can be more and more 
\ a only in peopersien as itock 1s prev! ily more an’ more 

cumniaied. TJ “he qui antity or materials which the fame number 
of pecpie can work up, anaaies In a great proportion as labour 
‘ to be more and more fubdivided ; and as the operations of 
euch Workman are gré ade ed to a pieater devree of fimph- 
city, a varnety ef new m ‘cine to he invented for fa: Litating 
and al gins “ thoie operations. As the Civiion of | bour advances, 
thereiore, in order to vive confaat employment to an equal num- 
ber of workmen, an equal itock ot proviiens, anda greater flock 
# muierials and tools than thac whieh world have been necetlary ina 
roder ftare of thir 73, m it be accumulated bef .veband Bat the 
number cf workmen ia every branch «: oi guaerally increafes 
aa the divifion of labour in that branch, or rather it 's the in- 


create of their number which enables them to ciufs and fubdivide 
themicives in this manner. 


** As the accumulation of flock is nrevicutly n ceflary for ¢ carry- 
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fo that accumulation naturally leads to this improvement The 
perfon who employs bis ttock in maintaining labour, neceffaril; 
wifhes to employ it in fuch a manner as to produce as great 4 
quantity of work as potlible. He endeavours, therctoure, both to 
make among his workmen the moft proper diftribution ot employ- 
ment, and to furnifh them with the beit machines which he can 
either invent or afford to purchafe. His abilities in both thei 
vefpects- are generally in proportion to the extent of his flock, or 
to the number of people whom it can employ. The quaniity of 
induitry, therefore not only increafes in every country with the 
increafe ot the flock which emplovs it, but, in confequence of that 
lncreafe, the fame quantity of induitry produces a much greater 
quantity of work.” 

Such, fays our author, are in general the effedts of the in- 
create of ftock upon induttry and its produétive powers. In this 
book, therefore, he proceeds to explain particularly the nature ot 
ftock, the effets of its accumulation into capitals of different 
kinds; with the cffeets of the different employment of thole ca- 
pitals. In the tirft place he fhews what are the different parts 
or branches unto which the ftock, either of an mrdividual, or of 
a foctety naturally divides ittelf—In the fecond, he explains the 
nature and operation of money, confidered as a particular braneh 
of the gencral flock of the fociety.—In the third, he examines 
the manner, in which it operates in both thefe fitmations and 
laftly treats of the different effe&ts, which the different employ- 
inents of capital immediately produce upon the quantity both of 
national induftry, and of the annual produce of land and |s- 
tour. 

In book IIId. the author treats of the different progrefs of o- 
pulence in different nations.—Its fimplke and natural progrefs he 
tyaces as follows. 

“* The great commerce of every civilized fociety, is that carried 
on between the inhabitangs of the town and thofe of the country. 
It confifts in the exchange of rude for manufaétured produce, ¢i 
ther immediately, or by the intervention of money, or of fome fort 
of paper which reprefents money. The country fupplies the towa 
with the means of fubfiftence, and the materjals of manvtacture. 
The town repays this fupply by fending back a part of the manv- 
factured. produce to the inhabitants of the country.. The'town, in 
which there neither is nor can be any reproduction of fubttanees, 
may very properly be faid to gain its whole wealth an:! fubfittence 
from the country. We muft not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that the gain of the town is the lofs-of the country. The 
gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, ‘and the divifion of labour 
is in this, as in all other cafes, advantageous to all the different per- 
fons emploved in the various occupations into which it is fubdi- 
vided. The inhatitants of the country purchafe. of the town. 4 
greater quantity of manufactured goods, with the produce a 
muc 
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much fmaller quantity of their own labour, than they muft have 
employed had they attempted to prepare them themielves. ‘he 
town aitords a market for the furplus produce of the country, or 
what is over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, and it 
is there that the inhabitants of the country exchange it for feme- 
thing elle which is in demand among thene = “The greater the nuns- {i 
ber and revenue of the inbabitants of the town, the sore ext | 
five is the market which. it affords to thofe of the country ; and th 
more extenfive that market, it is always the more advantageous to 
a great number. The corn which grows within a mile of the town, 
feils there for the fame price with that which comes from twenty 
miles diftance. But the price of the latter muft generally, not on- 
ly pay the expence of railing and bringing it to market, but aticcd 
too the ordinary profits ot agriculture to the farmer. ‘E-he propric- 
tors and cultivators of the country, therefore, which hes in the ® 
neighbourhood of the town, over and above the ordinary profits 
of agriculture, gain, in the pricé of what they fell, the whole va- 
hue ot the carriage of the’ like produce that is brought from more 
diflant parts, and they fave, befides, the whole value of this.car 
riage in the price of what they buy. Compare the cultivation of 
the lands in the neighbourhodd of any confiderable town, with that 
ot thofe which lie at tome didance trem it, and you will eabily fa- 
tisty yourfelf how much the country is benefived by the commerce 
of the town Among all the abjurd fpeculations that have.been 
propagated concerniny the balance. of trade, it has never been pre- a 
tended that either the country Jotes by. its commerce with the town, | 
or the town by that with the country ‘which maintains i. ; , 
** As fubtitience is, inthe mature of things, prior <0 conveni- | 
ency aod luxury, fo the induftry which procures the former, mut’ (4 
neceflarily be prior to that which miniflers to the latter. ‘The " 
cult.vation and improvetnent of the: country, therefore, which | 
aifords fubiitence, mutt, neceMarily, be prior to rhe increafe df a 
the town, which furnishes only the means of coaveniency and 
luxury, It is the furplus produve of the country only, or what ts 
over and above the m:intenance of the cultivators, that conftitutes 
the fubliteace of the rown, which caa therefore increafe only with 
the increate of this furplus produces’ The town, indeed, may. not 
always derive its whole fublifence from the country in its .neigh- 
bourhood, or even from the territory to which it belongs, bat trom 
very ditiunt countries } and this, though it iorms no exception trom 
tbe yeneral rule, has oceationed confiderable variations in the pro- of 
greisor oOpulence-in different ayes and nations.” ‘ : 
On thee variations:‘the auzhor farther cxpatiates, 3a treating 
of the difcouragement of agricultare-in the ancient ftate of Eu- 
rope afterthe fall of the Roman Empire—Of the nie and pro- 
grefs of cities and rowns after that fall; concluding with ob/er- f 
vations on the manner, in which the commerce of the towas Con- 
tributed to the unprovement of the country. This it did, 
he fays, by three feveral ways. 
You. Il. “Oo. Pirk 
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* First, by affording a great and ready market for the rude pro- 
duce of the country, they gave cncourayementto its cultivation and 
furthcr improvement. This benefit was not even confined to the 
countries in which they were fituated, but extended more or lets 
to ali thofe with which they had any dealings. To all of them 
they afforded a market for fome part either of their rude or manu- 
factured produce, and confequently gave fome encouragement to 
the induitry and improvement of all. Their own country, how- 
ever, on account of its neighbourhood, neceflarily derived the 
greatett benefit from this market. Its rude produce being charged 
with lefs carriage, the traders could pay the growers a better price 
for it, and yetatford it as cheap to the confumers as that of more 
diftant countries. ’ 

“« Seconpy, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities 
was frequently employed in purchafing fuch lands as were to be 
fold, of which a great part would frequently be uncultivated. 
Merchants arecommonly ambitious of becoming country gentlemen, 
and when they do, they are generally the beit oi all improvers. A 
—— is accuftomed. to employ his money chiefly in profitable 
projects; whereas a mere country gentleman is accuftomed to 
employ it chiefly in expence. The one often fees his money go 
from him and retura to him again with a profit : ‘The other when 
once he parts with it, very feldom expects to fee any more of it: 
Thofe diferent habits naturally affeét their temper and difpofition 
in every fort of butinefs. A merchant is commonly a bold; a 
country gentleman, a timid undertaker. The one is not afraid 
to lay out at once a large capital upon the improvement of his 
Jand, when he has a probable profpect of raifing the value of it in 
Proportion te the expence. The other, if. he has any capital, 
which is not always the cafe, feldom ventures to employ it in this 
manner. Ir he improves at all, it is commonly not with a‘capital, 
but with what he can fave out of his annual revenue. Whoever 
has had the fortune to live in a mercantile town fituated in an un- 
improved country, muit have frequently obferved how much more 
fpirited the operations of merchants were in this way, than thofc of 
mere country gentlemen. ‘The habits, befides, of order, economy 
and atiention, to which mercantile bufinefs naturally forms a mer- 
chant, render him much fitter to execute, with profit and fuccels; 
any project of improvement. 

** Tair y, and lafily, commerce and manufactures gradually 
introduced order and gocd government, and with them, the liberty 
and tecurity or individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, 
who had before lived almoft in a continual ftate of war with their 
neighbours, and of fervile dependency upon their fuperiors.” 

; Speaking of the fituation of our own country in this refpect 
s1C iaVS. 

** Hagland, on account of the natural fertility of the foil, of the 
great ex'ent ol fea cou in proportion to that of the whole country, 
and of the many navigable rivers which run through it, and afiord 
che convemency of water carriage to fume of the moi inland par : 
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of it, is perhaps as well fitted by nature as any large country in 
Europe, to be the feat of foreign commerce, of manufactures for 
diftant fale, and of all the improvements which thefe can occafion. 
From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the Englith 
legiflature has been peculiarly attentive to the interefts of commerce 
and manufactures, and in reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland itfelf not excepted, of which the law is upon the whole 
more favourable to this fort of induitry. Commerce and manu- 
factures have accordingly been continually advancing during all 
this period. . The. cultivation and improvement of the country 
has, no doubt, been gradually advancing too: But it feems to 
have followed flowly, and at a diftance, the move rapid progrefs of 
commerce and manufactures. The greater part of the country 
muit probably have been cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and a very great part of it ftill semains uncultivated, and the 
cultivation of the far greater part much inferior to what it might 
be.. The law of England, however, favours agriculture not only 
indirectly by the proteétion of commerce, but by feveral direct 
encouragements. Except in times of fearcity, the exportation of 
corn is not only free, but encoutaged by a bounty. In times of 
moderate plenty, the importation of foreign corn is loaded with 
duties that amount to a prohibition. ‘“flic importation of hve cat- 
tle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at a!l times, and it is but of 
late that it was permitted from thence. . ‘Thofe who cultivate the 
land, therefore, -have a monopoly againil their countrymen for the 
two greateft and moft important articles of lim)-produce, bread and 
butcher’s meat, Thefe encovragements, though at botrom, per- 
haps, as I fhall endeavour to fhow hereafter, altogether illuiory, 
fufliciently demonftrate at leaft the good intention cr the legiflature 
to favour agriculture. But what is 6f much more imporiance than 
all.of them, the yeomianry of England are rendered as fecure, as 
independent, and as refpectable as law can make them. No coun- 
try, therefore, in which the right of primogeniture takes place, 
which pays tithes, and where perpetuities, though contrary to the 
fpirit ot the law, are admitted in fome cafes, can give more encou- 
ragement to dgriculture than England., Such; however, notwith- 
ftanding, is the ftate of its cultivation. What would it have been, 
had the law given no direct encouragement to «agriculture befides 
what arifes indirectly from the progreis of commerce, and had leic 
the yeomunry in the fame condition as in moft other countrics of 
Europe ? It is now more than two hundred years fince tite beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, 4 period as long as the courfe of humaa 
profperity ufually endures.” 

Of the fecond volume of this celebrate and inftrudtive per- 
formance we fhall sive an account in a future reviews 
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ART. II. Philofophical Tranfaélions, giving fome acccunt of the 


prefint undertakings, fludies and labours, of the Ingenious, in 
many confiderable paris of the world. Vol. LXV. for the year 
1775, fart Il. 4to. 7s. 6d. Davis. 


In conformity to the method, in which we firft propofed to 
give an account of thefe Tranfactions,* we prefent our readers 
with the contents of this fecond part of the volume for laft year. 

“© Ar. XVI An abridged itate of the weather at London in the year 
1774, collected from the meteorological journal of the Royal Society. 
By S. Horiley, LL.D. See. R. S.—X VII. Extract of a meteorologi- 
eal journal for the year 1774, keptat Briitol, by Samuel Farr, M. D. 
—XVIIIL. Extract of a regifter of the barometer, thermometer, and 
rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1774 | By Thomas Barker, Efquire. 
Communicated by Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S.—XIX. An ac- 
count of fome thermometical obfervations, made by Sir Robert Bar- 
ker, F. R.S. at Allahabad in the Eaft Indies, in lat. 25° 30’ N. 
during the year 1767, and alfo during a voyage from Madras to 
England, in the year 1774. Extraéted from the original journal by 
the Hon. Henry Cavendifh, F R.S.—XX. A fecond effay on the 
natural hiftory of the fea anemonies. By the Abbé Dicquemare, 
member of feveral academies, and profeffor of natural philofopby, 
&c. at Havre de Grace.—XXI. Account of the fea-cow, and the 
ufe made of it. By Molineux Shuldham, Efquire. Communicated 
by the Hon Daines Barrington, F. R.S.—XXII. The procefs of 
making ice in the Eaft Indies. By Sir Robert Barker, F. R.S. ina 
letter to Dr. Brocklefoy.—XXII1. Of the houfe-fwallow, fwift, and 
fand-martin. By the Kev. Gilbert White, in three letters to the 
Hon. Daines Burrington, F.R.S.—XXIV. Account of a machine 
for raifing water, executed at Oulton, in Chefhire, in 1772. Ina 
letter trom Mr. John Whitehurtt to Dr. Franklin. —XXV. Extract 
ef a letter from Mr. Lexel to Dr. Morton. Dated Peterfburg, Jure 
14, 1774.—XXVI. An invettigation of a general theorem for find- 
ing the length of any arc of a conic hyperbola, by means of two 
elliptic ares, with fome other new and ufeful theorems deduced 
therefrom. By John Landen, F. R.S.—XXVII Obfervations 
made at Chiflehurft, in Kent, in the year 1774. By the Rev. Fran- 
eis Wollaton, LL B. F.R S.—XXVIIL. Of triangles deferibed in 
circles and about them. By John Stedman, M D.—XXIX. De 
polygonis area vel perimetro maximis et minimis, infcriptis circulo, 
vel cireulum circumf{cribentibus. Auéore S. Horiley, LL.D R S. 
See.~ XXX. An account of an extraordinary acephalous birth. By 
W. Cooper, M D. ina letter to William Hunter, M.D. F. R.S — 
XXXI. Obfervations on the flate of population in Manchetter, and 
ether adjacent places, concluded. By Thomas Percival, M.D. 
F RS. andS A. Communicated by the Rev. Dr. Price, F. R. 5. 
—XXXII Av account of the eflects of lightning on a houle, which 


* See London Review, vol. 11. page ‘6. 
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was furnifhed with a pointed conductor, at Tenterden, in Kent. In 
two letters from Richard Haffenden, efquire, the proprictor of the 
houfe, to Mr. Henley. To which are added fome remarks by Mr. 
Henley.—XXXIIL. Of the torpidity of fwallows and martins. 
By James Cornifh, furgeon, at Totnets, Devonfhire, in fundry let- 
ters to the honourable Daines Barrington, F. R. S. and M. Maty, 
M. D. Sec. R.S.—XXXIV. Defeription and ufe of a portable wind 
gage. By Dr. James Lind, phyfician, at Edinburgh.—XXXV. 
Aitronomical obfervations made at Leicefter. By the rev. Mr Lud+ 
lam, vicar of Norton, near Leicefter. Communicated by the 
altronomer royal. —XXXVI. Remarks and contiderations relative 
to the perfermance of amputation above the knee, by the fingle 
circular incifion. By Benjamin Gooch, furgeon at Norwich — 
XXXVII. Concerning aneuryfms in the thigh. By Benjamin 
Gooch, furgeon at Norwich.—XXXVIII. An account of further 
difcoveries in air. By the Rev. Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. F. K.S. 
in letters to Sir John Pringle, bart. P. R. S and the Rev Dr. Price, 
F. R. S.—XXXIX. An account of the gymnotus electricus. By 
John Hunter, F. R. S.—XL. Some obfervations upor myrrh, made 
in Abyflinia, in the year 1771, and fent to Wiiliam Hunter, 
M.D with fpecimens, in February, 1775. By James Bruce, Efq. 
—XLI. An account of a curious giant’s caufeway, or group of 
angular columns, newly difcovered in the Euganean Hills, near 
Padua, in Italy. Ina letter from John. Strange, Efg. F.R.S to 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R.S.—XLII. Obfervations on the difler- 
ence between the duration of human life in towns and in country 
parifhes and villages. By the Rev. Richard Price, D. D. F. R. 5. 
communicated by Dr. Horfley—XLUI. Experiments on animals 
and vegetables, with refpect to the power of producing heat. By 
John Hunter, F. R. S.—XLIV. A comparifca of the heat of Lou- 
don and Edinburgh. By John Roebuck, M. D. F R.S. ima iet- 
ter to William Heberden, M, D. F. R.S.—XLV. Experiments in 
an heated room. By Matthew Dobfon, M.D. Ina letter to Johu 
Fotheigill, M.D F.R S.—XLVI. Calculations in fpherical u- 
yonomety abridged By Iirael Lyons. Ina letter to Sir Joba 
Pringle, Bart P. R S.—XLVIL Farther experiments ana chen 
vations in an beated room. By Charles Blageen, M.D. F OR. 
~~XLVI1i. A propofal for meafuring the attraction or tome hed a 
this kingdom by aftronomicak obfervations. Ey the Rev. Nevil 
Mafkelyne, B. D. F. R. S, and aftronomer roya).—-.UIX. An ac- 
count of obfervations made on the mountain Schedailien for finding 
its attraction. By the Rev. Nevil Mufkelyne, B. D. F. RS and 
altronomer roval. ; 

Ithas been long a doubt with the naturalits whether fwallows 
and martins remain ina torpid ftate during the winter, or are 
birds of paflage and emigrate to the fouthern cli:mates.* » The de- 

termination 


* In the account given of the hou‘e-fv:I'cw, fwift and fand- 
saartin hy the Rev, Mr, Whitt, ‘nm Act. ¥ X11. that gentleman 
inentions 
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termination of this point may be regarded, therefore, as q 
grand de/deratum in natural Hiftory; which appears to have 
been attained by the affiduity and prefeverance of Mr. Cor- 
nith of Totnefs ; whofe obfervations are contained in the thirty 
third article. —His letters to the Hon. Daines Barrington, on 
this fubjeé&t, will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our readers, 
“¢ Sir, I thould not have deferred «a fingle poit acknowledging 
the receipt of your favour of the rth «/r. if 1 could fo foon have 
procured a fecond perufal of your very interefling paper, publifhed 
in 


mentionsa fingularity ia the colour of the fwift, which militates 
againft the notion of ¢+e/r emigration; and of ccurfe againit that 
ot «lithe ‘pecies of the Airuadines. “ There is a cireumftance, fays 
this nateralift, refpecting the esfeur ot fwifts, which feems: tiot to 
be unworthy our attention. Whenthey appear in the fpring they 
are ail over of a glofly, dark, fsot-coiour, except their chins, 
which are white ; but by being all day long in the fun anid air they 
become quite weather-beaten and bleached before they depart ; attd 
yet they return glotly again in the fpring. Now if they purfbe the 
fun into lower latitudes, as fome fuppote, in order to enjoy a per- 
‘petual fummer, why do they not return bleached ? Do they not 
rather, perhaps, retire to reft for a feafon, and at that juncture 
moult and change their feathers, {ince all other birds are known to 
moult foon after the feafon of breeding ? Swilts are very anoma- 
lous in many particulars, diffénting from ali their congeners not. 
only in the number of their young, but in breeding but once in 2 
fummer; whereas all the other Britith Airundines breed invariably 
tuice. Itis paft all doubt, that fwitts can breed but once, finca 
they withdraw in a very fhort time after the flight of their young, 
and fome time before their congeners bring out their fecond broods. 
We may here remark, that as fwifts breed but omce in a fummer, 
and only feeo at a time, and the other Airanaines twice, the latter, 
who lay from /our to fix eges, increaie at an average five times as 
faft as the formes. Butin nothing are fwifts more tingular than in 
their early retreat. They retire, as to the main body of them, by 
the toth of Auguit, and fomeriines a few days fooner ; and every 
ftraggler invariably withdraws by the zeth, while their congeners, 
all of them, -ftay till the beginning of Gcther, many of them 
flay all through the month, and fome occafic naliy to the beginning 
of November. This early retreat is my tlerie tis and wondertul, 
fince that time is often the fwecteft feafon in the year. But what 
is more wondertul, they retire iil earlier in the moft foutherly 
parts of Andalufia, where they can be no wavs influenced by anv 
defect of heat; or, as one might fuppote, by any defeét of food. 
Are they regulated in their motions with us by a failure of food? 
or by a propenfity to moulting? or by « difpotition to ret after fo 
rapid alite? or by what? This is one of thofe incidents in natural 
hiitory that not only baffles ovr fearches, but almoft eludes out 
gueties ! 
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a the LX volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, in which 
ow have thrown fo much lhiyht on the fubject, from the inveitiga- 
tion of which i derive the honour of your correfpondence. ‘The 
feafon, as you obferve, is arrived when {wallows and martins do 
ulually begin co make their appearance ; but thére hus not yet beew 
one fen in this part of the country, probably froyr the uncommon 
coldaefs of the feafon ; but you may depend on my taking every 
method in my power to fiulfit! your requefl, fo far as to get fome 
of the birds thot, as foon as they begin to ifiue forch from the rocks, 
where they have undoubtedly remained i in ‘a to: pid ft: te fince she 
month of November lait. 1am informed by a peffon who under- 
ftands blowing rocks, that it is almoft impotlible to come at the 
botiom of the fiffures of thefe in queftion. Ir couid not be done 
but by gun-powder, and then ata great expence, and not witacut 
danger of f deliroying much of the field above ; 3 belides, the force of 
the “powder pervading every hollow, would i nevitably annihilate 
the birds, and io fruftrate the end of our labour. I conceived the 
idea of deftroy ing the reck in its full force, at the ame when the 
martins entered it, as 1 concluded, for their wiater’s dormitory 5 
und believe, that had the weather continued favourable, T thould 
have actually attempted it: but on reflection it did not appear, that 
the d ifcovery would have been adequa ste to the difficulty and ex- 
pence that would have attended it. « For there is certi uniy nothing 
more exttaorcinary in tinding martins, ima thite of torpidity, than 
dormice or b: tS, Vs hich are animaly equal in bulk to the iwallow or 
martin. De rinice are frequently found dead to all appearance in 
the winter in old heiiyes; aad we can procure bars at all times, in 
any number, from a iubterraneous place, called Kent's Hole, near 
Torbay. Now if the examination of the intéitinal tube of one 
of this tribe of mungrei aaimals in a torpid tkate, fhould be thought 
worth attending to, 1% can be done at any time.” Bats, indeed, are 
fometimes feen tn winter, in very mild weather; though none have 
yet made their appearance with us. And I am ready to attet, it 
oceafion fhouid requ ae that I have feen martins in Totnes in the 
months of Decemper and fanuary ; though I do not remember ever 
io have feen a fwallow in the winter. Upon tue whole, 1 cannot 
help, thinking my owa evidence, with refpect to the martin, to be 
ab/olutely conclufive, 2s is lixewife the tettimouny of Mr Stevens 
ind Dr. Pye; though it is to be regretted, thac thefe gentiemen 
fhouid “have lett anv doubt, whether “the birds fouad in the mud 
were fwallows or murtins ? And Mr. Kleim, in his paper De Hiber- 
nacudis tirundinum, aiiects, thet his father found three black mar- 
tins or fwifts in an old oak during the winter, which on being laid 
before a fire, foon recovered ftrength enoug h to fiy about the room, 
though they died foon after.’ “Che ob:cctioa which has been 
broug! rt againit the opinion, that thefe birds do remain torpid 
during win ater, is, that all birds do moult cyce in a year, and fwal- 
lows do not moult with us. Now thisurguiment is oi litrle we wht 
with me; us I am of opinion, that no bird thatis to remain in a 


torpid date during winter, can undergo the preeefs of moulting; 
tor 
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for it is probable, if I may hazard fuch a conjecture, that the 
great lofs of blood, which other birds fuffer during the change of 
their feathers, is faved by nature, in birds which undergo a ftate of 
torpidity, for their more effectual prefervation in fuch aftate And 
I have known many izflances of birds kept im cages that have not 
moulted for a feafon ; particularly a fky-lark, which retained his 
fong in full vigour during the autumn and all the winter. Attempts 
have been made to bring on, a torpid tiate on the birds in quettion, 
by confining them in a cold cellar ; but without fuccefs. The force 
of this objection feers to be loft when we contider, that in this 
fituation the birds mutt be in continual fear, and confequently not 
difpofed to make thei change, to which inttinct has directed them, 
for their pretcrvition and fecurity ; fince all their attempts are to 
get out of confinement, as long as they have any fpirit or ilrength 
lett; and when thefe are exhautted, they die in courfe: and, | 
think, this ftare mutt be induecd by a difpofition in the animal it- 
felf, and cannot be brought on by compultion. I hope I hall be 
fuccefsful in my endeavours to procure fome of the martins at their 
firit appearance ; as the being any way inftrumental to oblige you 
will bea very great futisfaction to, &c.”’ 

‘* Sir, I can make no other apology for having fo long delayed 
writing to you, but a defire to get as much information, as would 
make my letter worthy your perufal; and if facts, as well ettablihh- 
ed as the nature of things can well admit, are allowed to be of any 
confequerce, I hope I have not entirely failed of fuccefs. Mr. 
Trift, the prefent recorder, and late member of parliament for 
this town, affures me, that he once faw many martins in the winter, 
about Chriftmas, flying to and fro under a large rock, not more 
than a mile from Totnefs, and alfo near the river. Mr. Dever, a 
reputable farmer, is ready at any time to make oath, that he once 
tound a fwift in the church of Afhprington, in the middle of win- 
ter; that he took it in his hand, and though it thewed no ‘igns of 
life, he is certain, it could not have been dead but a few hours. 
He fuppofes it dropped from the roof, at a time when foie mafons. 
were at work, repairing a breach Thomas Didham «lio affirms, 
that he once faw, on the 26th of December, two {watlows or mar- 
tins, flying in a gentleman’s court of Syfferton ; that it was a plea- 
fant day ; and that he then fuppofed that they had iffued from the 
old thatch-covering of the out-houfes. But here follows a direét 
evidence, as to the torpidity of one kind of bird Mr. Wiat made 
oath, lair Sunday, in the parifh church of Haberton, before me 
sud a creditable witnefs, that in the winter, and near Chriftmas, 
he once found, in a hollow afh-tree then taking down, a bird co- 
vered with a kind of down ; that on handling it, it fhewed figns of 
life ; that the two labourers who aflifted in felling the tree, alfo 
handled it; that when they firft perceived the bird, it appeared to 
be dead, yet the heat of their hands made it move brifkly ; and 
that this bird he believes to have been a cuckow. As the itory of 
the cuckow plucking off his feathers, and remaining torpid during 
the winter in hollow trees, is generally believed in this country, the 

eftablifhment 
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eftablifhment of the fact appeared to me of canfiderable impor- 
tance, andit I have fuceeeded in this point, I hope you will have 
no objection to the manner of afecrtaining it I would with to avoid 
a weak credulity on the one hand, and obftinate fcepticifm on the 
other. Again, Mr. Achard, of Privy Garden, may be now living, 
to teftity the truth ef the account of the’torpid martins, which he 
faw taken cut of the banks of the Rhine, and which, in his letter to 
P. Collinfon, efquire, read betore the Royal Society, he fo parti- 
cularly defcribes. Now to prove the torpidity of birds, we have 
the prefumptive evidence of Mr. ‘Tritt, Dever, Didham, and my- 
felf; and the volitive evidence of Mr. Achard, Dr. Pye, Mr. 
Stevens, and Mr. Wiat; all men of character, and incapable of 
ailerting an untruth. ‘The opinion of Ariilotle, that fome of the 
fame ipecies of birds do emigrate; and that others do pluck off 
their feathers, and remain torpid during the winter, cannot obtain 
credit: for we cannot fuppote that thefe animals are governed by 
didcrent inttinéts, in what immediately concerns their exittence ; 
but by the fame univerfal law of nature, independent of their wills 
or inclination But then the law of nature muft be permitted to 
have its free courfe. Reftraint deftroys the rule of actions; and 
therefore, thongh M_ Buffon and others fucceeded not in their 
attempts to bring on torpidity in fwailows confined in cold cellars, 
yet I have pleafed myfelf with the idea of confining young fwal- 
lows, martins, &c. with the old ones; which may be eafily taken 
at their nefls when feeding, in a large walled garden, covered witit 
a net or lattice, in which there fhoald be a pond. Probably the 
young birds, if the garden were large enough to find them food, 
would not be uneafy under their confinement. If this experiment 
fucceeded, it would be curious to obferve them in the different de- 
grees of torpidity during the winter. The intettines might at dit- 
ferent times be infpected, and their analogy with thofe of the tor 
pid bat carefully cbterved. I have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the wisera of feveral torpid bats. ‘The inteftinal tube was 
perfectly enypty, except about half an inch trom the azus, where 
there was a little hard feces. The gall-bladder was filled witha 
pellucid, yellowith fluid. The bali of Fahrenhcit’s thermometer 
being laid in the body of one of them, the heat of the blood at the 
heart raifed the quickfilver two degrees. In three others, opened 
at the fame time, no heat could be perceived, either by the ther- 
miometer or by the touch. Thefe experiments being made in the 
beginning of April, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that the bat which 
allected the thermometer, had begun to feel the approaching feafon. 
] think there is reafon to believe, from the fmall quannty of /eces 
in the intetlines, and from its being fo near the anx:, that thofé 
apimals, when they find themfelves growing torpid, take fufiictent 
tood to ferve them during the winter. All the animal functions in 
this ilate are carried on exceedingly flow ; but that they do go ons 
in fome degree, is cvident from their emptinefs, emaciation, and 
the jeces, which are found in ~ underneath the place where 
2 


they 
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they hang in clutters The is, andthe fwallow tribe (a). which 
T have procured, exhibit perfect plumaye and extreme leannefs: the 
jnteftines empty, except the gizzard, which contained a ful rflance , 
moft like fmali twigs or ftraws. Wilks have not yet made their ape" 
pearance with ws. the t th: n be p ‘ocured thall be e xamined, 
"The refulr thall be the fabject of another lever, when I hope once . 


more to have the honour to fubleribe myteli, ac. 


(a) N. B. Thad desired him to thoot fume of thofe which firf ap. 
peared, and examine ticir intelus as I alio did with regard to 
. : S 
the torpia vials. 

Dat thr 
D. EARRINGTON, 
(7? 0 be 
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Having, in a preceeding article ¢ ‘1 account of the pre- 
fixed diflertation, me to the tory itielf; which ‘Dr. 
Eurney introduces by the following exordium 

Harm ny fcems a part of nature, 2s much as light or heat ; and to 
number any one of them among human inventions would be equally 
atfurd. Indeed, nature feems to have furnithed human induitry 
wth the principics ofall fience : for what is g:ometry, but the ftudy 
ard imit. ition of thoie proportions, by which the world is governed ? 
Aprovomy, but reflecting upon, and calculating the motion, dittances, 
ard mi ii a of thofe v -, but wonderful objets, which na- 
ture has placed before our eyes 7 -olvzy, but contemplating the 
werks of the Creator, and adori YW vim in his attributes ? Meaicine, 
but the fludy of nature, or the difcovery and ufe of what infernor 
beings intinctively find, in every wood and field through which 
they range, when the animal ceconomy is diiturbed by accident, 
or inteimps 

oe 


The ancients, by experiments on a fingle ftring, or monochord, 
found out the relations and proportions of one found to another ; but 
the moderns have latciy difcovered that na ure, in every founding 
body, hus arranged and fettled all thefe propor rdons in fuch a man- 
net, that a fingle found appears to be compoied of the moft perfect 
harmonies, us 2 fingle ray of itght is of the moit beautitul colours ; 
and when two concercant founds are produced in juft —* 
ature gives a third, which is their true and fundamental bafe * 


ee “> 


his is on y 1} CakiIn¢g of natural harmony, and the hi ones of 
rarmonical propoition : but even the art or praciice of mufic cannot 
be fluid to have been dnveated by ar y one man, for that mult have 


' i yn} ; f 
Pius wit exoluined hereafter, 


had 
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its infancy, childhood, and youth, before it arrived at matu™ 


I fhall not, therefo , amufe my readers wit th puerile accounts of 
“the invertion of mutic ; as Tbe! i ve it may be aflerted wit! truth, tha 


‘ 
no ope man was the rreenter of any ar’, sovence, or complicated 


of mecnanilin, without iome precoguto, iome ieacing prin 
ance from others 


‘© Among the ancient Greeks 


ftones held the place of itatues ; and rece t divine henow 


ftone was adored in Beotia for Hercules ; at Thebes, tor Bacchus : 
and Herodian pretends, that the image, or fymbol, of Venus of 
Po phos , was at firit only a ftone, in fori of a land-mark, or pira- 
mid. 

* ‘The firft houfe was, doubtlefs, acavern, or a Aollew-tree ; and 
the firti picture, a fhadow : even anol at firft were fo fmall, that 
the Gous could hardly ftand upright in them : 

Fu iter angufta Vix totus fiabat in ae >. 

Ovio, Faft lib. i. 
and vet it has been thoucht necefiary, in hiftories of architecture and 
of painting, to tell us who were the érventors ¢ — arts. 

** Asinthefe, fo in mufic, the firit attempts mutt have been rude 
and ardefs: the firtt flute, a wh iiing reed 1, and the firft lyre, per- 
hake the dried fixcws of a dead tortoife. However, particular per- 
fons have been mentioned as the inventors of fuch clamfy iniiru- 
meats as were made by n: 1rUre, and found by chance; and yet, not- 
wit tanding the little proba bility there pie mute could — been 
"aa ight to perfection by thole who firit attempred it, we are told by 
the ancient po ets, hi ftorians, and even philolophers, he ve mira 
cutlons pom ers ot this art were exercifed with the greateit fuccels by 

firft cultivators 

Who thefe firft cultivators were, and what reeion of the earth 
intiabited, it . not erfy to determine At. ordi 1g fo Mots liv 
; long r ip ited by re toy piians and 1 i we which 
em ¢ iid boaitthe higher antiquity ; and we are told by the 
fame writer, that it was put to very weak and precarious iffuc, 
which turned out favourable to the Phrygians 4. But as all the 
Omnium rerum principia parva “d fuis tree 

de Fn. bon, et Ke 4 Sie ‘ aikrohe 

} Nofumptuous temples are 
then began to buile fepul - 

ch Were conilructed Dy H ram in 1 yre, Sefa 
Damatcus, Neavion’s Chi o1 


aon 


+ > 
Et x Pryris cave f 


As; refleis douere cavas infarc 


infs 
§ Euterpe. 
\| In or ter to - xper. ment, Pomme: 
two ch. ldrer Suit born, to be shut up in a « 
! up, were always ! 
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wott ancient hiftorians fpeak of the ftupendous and fplendid remaing 
of grandeur, and civilization to be found in Egypt, ata time whet 
Phrygia could produce no fuch vouchers ; and as Sanchoniatho, the 
moft ancient hifforian of the Phoenicians, 2 people, who have a jut 
claim toa very high antiquity, confefles * his cofmogony to have 
been taken from that of Vaautus, who was the fame with the Egyp- 
tian Thoth, or Hermes; I thall not enter upon a minute difcutfion 
of the point, but proceed immediately to the hittory of mufic in that 
country, of which the mott indifputable proots and teftimonies re- 
main of the extreme high antiquity, of ts religion, government, 
arts, and civil policy.” 

Our author commences his hiftory with the ftate of mufic in 
ancient Egypt ; conceiving it in vain to endeavour to trace it to 
a higher fource: Egypt, fays he, being a country in which 
all human intclligence feems to have tprung. We fhall not 
controvert what feems fo plam to this writer, as it ma 
fuffice with reipeét to mujic tho’ perhaps not to all other human 
intelligence. In this part of his hiftery Dr. Burney introduces 2 
letter ‘from the celebrated traveller Mr. Bruce ; in whieh he 
vives an account of the nufical inftruments at prefent in ufe in 
that country. 

‘* There are fix mufical inflruments known in Abyfhima; the 
Flute, the Trumpet, the Kettle-drum, the Tambourine, the Sifirum, 
and the Lyre. 

*¢ The four firft are ufed in war, and are by much the moft com- 
mon; the fifth is dedicated to the fervice of the church; and the 
fixth is peculiarly an attendant on feftivity and rejoicings. 

“© There are two principal languages in Abytiinia, the Zthiopic, 
which is the literal, or dead language ; and the dmbaric, or language 
of Ambara, fpoken by the court. 

“ The Flute, in the Atthiopic, is called Kavetz, a word difficult 
to be written or founded in Enghth: in the Ambaric, it is called 
Agida ;it is abourthe fhape and fize ot the German flute, burt played 
upon long-ways, with a mouth-piece refembling that of the clarinet ; 
its tone is not loud, but accompanied with a kind of jar, like a bro- 
ken hautbois ; not owing to any accidental defect, but to conitruc- 
tion and defign, as it would not.be efleemed without it . 

* The ketrle-drum is called im both languages Nagareet, becaufe 
all proclamations are made by the found of this drum, (thefe are call- 
ed Nagar) if made by governors, they have the force of laws in their 
provinces ; but if made by the king, they are for all Abyflinia. 
The kettte-drum is a mark of fovereign power: whenever the king 
promotes a fubject to be governer, or his licutenant-general ina pro- 
vince, he gives him a kettle-drum, and ftandard as his invettiture. 
The king has forty-five of thefe drums always beating before him 


< ; whlo _—s — 2 Pp ¢. 2 ° 

T It is probable that the juz, mentioned here, arifes from the vibration of a 
recd, which conflitutes the ditterence between the tene of a hautbois and a flute. 

® Apud Eufby de Prag. Ev. \, fe 66 YO 
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when he marches. They are in fhape and fize like ours, only they are 
braced very difadvantagecufly ; for the fkin is ftrained over the outer 
rim, er lip of the drum, and brought a third down its outtide, which 
deadens it exceedingly, and deprives it of that clear, metallic fount 
which ours has. Each man has but a fingle drum, upon the lem 
fide of his mule, and beats it with a crooked flick, about three feet 
long. Upon the whole, its found is not difagreeable, and I have 
heard it at an incredible diftance 

The third inftrument isthe {mall drum, called Kabaro, in A“thio- 
pic and Amharic ; though in fome parts of Amhara iris alfo called 
Hatimo. Itis about half the diameter, and twice the length of our 
common drum ; it is juit the f2mbourine ot Provence, only rounded 
toa pointat the lower end. This is beaten always with the hand, 
and carried fometimes on foot, fometimes on horfeback, when any 
inferior officer, (not having a Negareet) marches 

* The Trumpet is called Mcléketa, or Mciéket ; and Kener in 
Amharic, but Kerem in Aithiopic, (or horn) ; which fhews of what 
materials it was, antiently formed. It is now made of a cane that 
has lefs than half an inch aperture, and about five teet four inches in 
length. ‘Tothis iong ttalk is fixed at the end, a round piece of the 
neck of a gourd, which has juit the form of the round end of our 
trumpet, and is on the c~tfide ornamented with fmall white hells ; it 
is 2ll covered over with parchment, and is a very neat inftrument. 
‘This trumpet fUunds only one note, E, in a loud, hoarfe, and ter- 
rible tone ¢. It is played flow when ona march, or before an enc- 
my appears in fight; but afterwards it is repeated very quick, and 
with great violence, and has the effect upon the Abytiinian foldiers 
of tranfporting them abfolutely to fury and madnefs, and of making 
them fo regardlefs of life, as to throw themfelves in the middle ot 
the enemy, which they do with great gallantry. I have often in 
time of peace tried what effect this charge would have upon them, 
and found that none who heard it could continue feated, but that all 
rofe up 2nd continued the whole time in motion. 

“ The filth inflrument is the Si/rwm: it is ufed in the quick mea- 
fure, or in allegros, in tinging pfaulms of thankfgiving. ach pricft 
hasa niftrum, which he fhakes in a very threatening manner at his 
neighbour, dancing, leaping, and turning rourd, with fuch an 
indecent violence, that he refembles rather a priett of paganifin, trom 
whence this inffrument was derived, than a Chriftian. | have for- 
got the name of the fittrum in -Zv+iopic, but on looking into my 
notes J {hall fod it 

“ The tixth and lait inftrument is the Lyre, which is never played 
folo, but always in accompanying the voice, with which it plays 
conitantly in unifon; nor did | ever hear »a/ick ia part:, in any na- 
tion, favaye or polified, out of Europe: this is the lait reAnement 
mufic has received, atter it was in pofietlion of complete initruments, 
and ir received it probably in Italy. 


+ The New-Zealand trumpet, though extremely fonorous, js likewife mono- 
toncus, when it is blown by the natives, thovgh it 15 capable of as great a variety 
@i tones as an Kuropean trumpet. 


The 
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“ The lyre has fometimes n-e fomeni imes fix, but moft f frequents 
ly feven firings, made of the thongs ef raw fheep or goat fkins, 
cut extremely ‘fine, and twifted , they rot foc ny are ig fut ect to 
break in dry weather , and have fearce any fi und in we From the 
idea, however, ot wee intirun nent "be; ing to accompany otal futtain a 
voice, one would think that it was better mounted form erly. 

Of th uisl. yre Dr. Burney hs $s civen us an engravi ng from the 
drawing made of it b vy Mr. Bruce; which we have copied on 
the oppofite page* 

Next to the E gy ptian mufic our author treats of that of the 

ancient Hebrews ; 1 doins which he profefies to have done little 
more (having little more to co) than colleét the paflages relative 


id 


to tho! e early ages of the world, the traniaCiions of which are re- 
corded in the facrs dw vritines, and arrange them in chronologi “ 
cal order. A taik, however, which, ap parently eafy and tri- 
vial as it is, he oblerves, is not without its ule ina Ga icral Hil- 
tory of mulic. 


* A drawing, of fuch an inftrument, taken by a perfon who aétu- 
ally faw it played on, being more futistactory in authenticating its 
ufe, than if taken from paintings or fiatutes. “Dr Burney fiqjakes ala 
apt remark on the works of tfatuaries, as th ey relate to this fubject, 
in his reflections on the contiruction of ancient mt ufical inftruments. 

“© Thefe paflages in old authors are a kind of antique en wings, 
far more fatisfactory than thofe of ancient feulpture ; for I he ave feen 
the Syrinx, which bad a regular feries of notes afcending o; def fcend- 
ing, repreienied with feven pipes, four of one length, and three of 
another, which of courte would turnifh no more than two differen 
founds. The Cymbals too, which were to be flruck againit mei 
other, are pl laced in the hands of fome aniiqu i¢ figures in fuch aman- 
ner, that it is impofible to bring them in contact with the neceilary 
degree of force, without amputati Ing, OF at leatt violently bruifing 
the thumbs of the performer. And it is certain that artifts continued 
to figure inilruments in the mott fimple and convenient form for 
their defigns, long after they had been enlarged, improved, and 
rendeved more complicated. An initance of this in our own country 
will confirm the affertion, In the reizn of George the Second a 
marble itatue was ere¢ ted to Handel in Vv; auxhall ¢: ardens. T he mu: 
fician is reprefented playing Upon a Lyre. Now if chis ftatue tho uld 
be preferved trom the ravages of time and accident 12 or 1400 years, 
the Antiquaries will naturally ce seid that the inffrument upon 
which Handel ac quired his reputation was the Lyre; though we are 
at prefent certain that he never playe even faw a Lyre, exe 
cept wm wood or itone,”” 


Our 
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00 Dr. Burney’s Hiflory of Mufies 

Our 2uthor’s account of the Hebrew mufic is concluded § 
the following obfervations on the modern Jewith mufic. 

Neither the ancient Jews, nor the modern, have ever had charac- 
ters peculiar to mufic; fo that the melodies ufed in their religious 
ceremonies, have, at all times been traditional, and at the mercy of 
the fingers. ‘The Canonico Cavalea is, however, of opinion, that 
the points of the Hebrew language were at firft mufical charaéers : 
-and this conjecture has been confirmed by a learned Jew, whom I 
have confulied on that fubjeét, who fays, that the points {ill ferve 
two purpofes: in reading the prophets they merely mark accentua- 
tion, but, in finging them, they regulate the melody, not only asto 
long and fhort, but high and low notes. 

* With reipect to the modern Jewifh mufic, I have been inform- 
ed by a Hebrew high prieft, that ali initrumental, and even vocal 
pertormances, have been banifhed the fynagogve ever fince the ce- 
ttruction of Jerufalem: that the little finging now ofed there, is an 
innovation, and a modern licence ; tor the Jets, trom’a paflage in 
one of the prophets, think it unlawful, or at leaft unfit, to fing or 
rejoice before the coming of the’ Meffiah, till when they are bound to 
mourn and repent in filence: but the only Jews now on the globe, 
who have a regular mufical eftablifhment in their fynagogue, are the 
Germans, who fing in parts ; and thefe preferve fome old melodies, 
or fpevies of chants, which are thought to be very ancient. At 
Prague they have an organ. The fame prieft fays that, being at 
Peterfburg fome years fince, the grand caliph of Perfia was there 
Kikewile on an embafly, and had the fervice of his religion regularly 
performed in a kind et mofque fitted up in the Czar’s palace tor his 
ule. That when he firfl heard this fervice performed, he found the 
finging fo like that in the German fynagogues, that he thought it 
had been cone in derifion of the Jews, and on that account foon left 
it. But, upon enquiry, finding it to be nothing more than the manner 
ef tnging common in Persia, he concluded that the Perfians had 
borrowed this kind of chant from the ancient Oriental Jews. At 
prefent, he fays, they fing it firft fingle, and then add parts to it, 
yn a kind of chorus, like the German Jews. : 

To thefe obfervations, Dr. Burney hath annexed a fpecimen 
of the chants of the Portugueze and German Jews. 

‘To the hiftory of the Hebrew mufic fucceeds that of the 
Greek : in the courte of which our ingenious author finds ample 
eceafion to diiplay his literary as well as mufical talents. As the 
fubjeét in general, however, is fo well known to claflical read- 
ers, we fhall teleét from it only 2 fpecimen of the Scotia or ie 
tive fongs of the Greeks; the verfion of which, into Englifh, 
does honour to the poetical tafte and abilities of the tranilator. 
Of the moral fongs. 
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“In the following Scolium, Timocreon gives his opinion of 
Fiches. 
Vile riches fhould no favour find, 
By land or fea, among mankind ; 
But thould be tent with fiends to dwell, 
Down in the deepeft, blackeit hell: 
For ‘tis from them, ere fince the world began, 
The gréateft ills have tprang, which torture man. 
And Piato, Atheneus, and Lucian, have all quoted a Song upon 
the pre-eminence of worldly bleflings ; 
The firft of human gitts is bealth, 
The next on beauty’s pow’r attends ; 
The third, pofleffing well-earn'd wealth ;_ 
The fourth is youth, enjoy’d with friends 
“ Phocylides has given the fame fentiment, in different words. 
And Ariftoéle, having broughtir trom Delphos, has done it the ho- 
pour to place it at the head of his Moral Writings. Anaxandrides, 
however, according to Athehaus, was not fo partial to it; but, on 
thecontrary, difputed the fentiments it contained. 
That health is the fr/ of all bicflinys below, 
ts a trath which no logic can fairly confute ; 
But the /econd on perfonal charms to beitow, 
_ And on tiehes the third, I beg leave to difpute : 
Next to ealth, give me riches; for deauty, though bright, 
; In hunger and rags is a villainous fight. 
_ The fecond Clajs of Scolia, comprehends mythological hymns, and 
hiftorical fogs Of thele I thall give the following, frou Athe~ 
haus, as fpecimens merely of the fentiments which theie kinds of 
¢ompofitions contained ; for as to the Meafure and Muiic, they are 
now equally irrecoverable. 
To the Divinities that prefide over Riches and Abundance, 
At the genial board I fing, 
Pieafures which from plenty fpring: 
While the wreath adorns our brows, 
Ceres well deferves our vows. 
Plutus too, thy name I'll join, 
And thy fifter Proferpine. 
Ye our focial joys auginent, 
From your bounty flows content. 
Blefs our city with increale, 
And our forg fhall never ceafe. ‘ 
On Lavoxa and her Ofspring. 
Latona once, on Delos’ itie, 
Gave to the world a shining pair ; 
Apollo, who makes nature {mile, ; 
Whote thoviders glow wich g siden hair: 
And Dian’, goddeis of the chace, 
Whofe shafts unerring ever fly, 
Sole fov’reign of the temale race, 
Neéturnal emprefs of the thy. 
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On PAN. 
O Pan, delight of nymphs and fivains, 
Protector of Arcadian plains, 
Who lead it the trolic dance : 
The laughing fair, who play the prude, 
But fly troin thee to be purfu'd, 
Their favours to enhance. 
They love thy ruitic oaten reed ; 
They know thy vigour, force, and fpeed, 
And feign a modeft fear. 
Our jocund trains shail fveil for thee, 
And render, by their mirth and glee, 
Thy name for ever dear. 

Among the hiftoric, or patriotic Songs, there are none more fires 
quently mentioned by ancient authors, than thefe upon Harmodius 
and Ajiflogiton, who fignalized their courage againtt Hipparchus 
and Hippias, the fons and fucceilors of Pifittratus, king of Athens. 
Hipparchus having publick!y infulted the fitter of Harmodius, he, 
fh conjunétion with his friend Arizogiton, flew him at the Panathe- 
nxan Gaines, which event was the lignal to the natives of Athens 
for recovering their libetty. The following are fragments ot popu- 
lax fongs, in honour ot Harmodius. 

ft Fragment. 
Cover'd with myrtle-wreaths I ll wear my ford, 
Like brave Harmodius, and his patriot friend 
Arifiogiton, who the laws reitor’d, 
The tyrant flew, and bade opprefficn end. 
zd Fragment. 
Larmodins dear! thou art not dead, 
Thy foul is to Elyfium fied ; 
Thy virtue there a piace has won, 
With Diomede, great Tydeus’ fon ; 
With iwift Achilles, too, thou art join’d 
And every friend of human kind. 

Ariftotle honoured his friend and kinfman, Hermias, prince of 
Atarnae, with a Hymn, or Canticle, which is preferved in Athe- 
nexus", and in Diogenes Laertiust, for which he is faid to have 
been arraigned at a court of juftice, where he was accufed of im- 
pioufly lavifhing upon a mortal fuch honour and praife, as were due 

sly to the Gods. 
Artstorte’s Hymn to Hermiuas. 
Virtue ! theu fource of pure delight, 
Whole rugged mein can ne'er atiright 
The man with courage fir'd ; 
For thee the fons of Greece have run 
To certain ills, which others thun, 
And glorioufly expir'd. 
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Whene'er thy facred feeds take root, 
Immortai are the flow’rs and fruit, 
Untading are the leaves ; 
Deurer than finiles of parent hind, 
Ox balmy fleep or gold retin’d 
The joys thy tiumph gives. 
For thee the [wins of mighty Jove, 
For thee divine Alcides firove, 
From vice the world to free ; 
For thee Achilles quits the light, 
And Ajax plunges into night, 
Eternal night, for thee. ° 
Herinias, the darling of mankind, 
Shall leave a deathiels name behind 
For thee untimely iain ; 
As long us joves bright altars bluze, 
Ris worth ihall furnifh gratetul praife, 
Toallthe Mule’s train.” 


To the hiftory of the Greek mufic fucceeds that of the Ro- 
man: Which our author concludes, together with the prefent 
voluine in the following words. 

** Notwithttanding all the affiftance which the Romans received 
from the Greeks in the Polite Arts, and all the encouragement of 
thefe infitutions, they never advanced fo far in them as the modern 
Italians have done; who, without any foreign help, have greatly 
furpaticd not only their forefathers the ancient Romans, but even 
the Greeks themfelves, in feveral of the arts, and in no one fo much 
as that of Mutlic, in which every people of Europe have at diite- 
rent times, coufented to become their {cholars. 


* % * * * * 


“ I thall here terminate my enquiries concerning the Mufic of 
the ancients, and the prefent volume ; referving for the next, the 
Hitlory of fuch Mufic as more modern times have been delighted 
with, beginning with its Jntrodudfion into the Church: and it is hoped 
that the narrative will become more interefling to the reader in pro- 
portion as he advances towards Certainty, and the account of things 
that we are not only fure have exifted, but of many, though of anci- 
ent origin, which fd exift ; including whatever the moderns have 
yerained, improved, or invented, relative to the Art and Science 
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ART. IV. Effays in Agriculture; or, @ variety of ufeful hints, 
Sor its improvement, with rejpect to air, weter, earih, heat 
‘and cold; as an attempt to afcertain their influence on Wegrtation, 
Together with reflections on animals, plants, jeeds, flips and 
manures, To all which is prefixed, an Addrefs ta the Literary 
Societies in Europe, eflablifed for the Improvement of Natu al 
Knowledge. By M. Bearcé de! ” Abbaye. Tranflated from ibe 
Fiench, 40. 4s od. Carnan. 


In the preface to thefe effays, the writer remonftrates againtt 
the indolence and inaétivity ‘of the greater part of the acade- 
mies and academicians of Europe, in negleéting to di‘charge 
the dutics of their ttation, by promoting cerca and im- 
provements in the ufcful arts. It is to fupply this ce fee& Mont. 

de P Abbaye fteps forth, to remind them of fuch duty and to 
difcharge “what he cenceives to be his own. 

“ Tn the republic of letters, the fame law which gives every in- 

cividual a right to complain, liys him likewile under an obligation 
to furnith his. contingent for the good of fociety 5 3 and it is thi isduty, 
this good, which I could with to procure for my fellow-creatures, 
that animates and warms my zeal. In fhort, the defire of being 
ufetul, isthe only motive for this work. I pretend not to the glory 
of invention or novelty ; | give it up, I agajn repeat it, chearfully 
to. thofe, who fhail reduce to practice any of thofe ideas oy hints 
which I now barely propofe 1 firm nothing 5 ; nor dol pals any 
deeifion ; I barely preient, under different points of view, 4 variety 
of projects, which may give rife to fome happy difcoveries ” 

Regarding the/e eflays, in the light, in which the author 
prefents thei to the public, We mnzy rec ‘ominend them lkewile 
to the readcr; at the fame time obierving that the modefty, 

with which the writer fpeaks of his performance is highly be- 
coming ; as he is, by no means, qualified to pats thoie ‘deci- 
fleas, of which it behoved him, therefore, prudently to 
beware. 

** In treating of the air, he fays. the air may be confidered as 
either at refi, or in motion, hot or cold, elattic or non-claftic, 
heavy or light, &v. But, when we view its iafuence on thé 
production sot the earth, it is more particularly with retpect to its 
degree of hen or cold. This is what we generally under ftand by 
climate. Such a plant, we fay, cannot grow or ripen in fuch a 
climate, becauie too on er tao cold. ‘This application, being fo 
general, caufes many misja\cs, as we are fo apt to aferibe every 
thing to the prefence or abrence ot heat ; we ouvht however to 
belies ‘ve, that there are an hundicd other caufes, which either aid 
or which retard vegetation, and which fhould be inveftigated with 
care. I will be bold to fay, that the theory of the air is fill in its 
infancy 3 yet it is perhaps the principal of the citects of nature, 
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and fo far, poffibly nature herfelf. I make no doubt, that did noz 
the fyiieny of Spinofa clath with revelation, philofophers might 
potlibly come to account for every thing that happens in the three 
kingdoms of nature, by his a#ima mundi, or foul of the world. 

* \Vhen we meature the diftance of the fun, or if you will, 
the degree under which a country is fituated, we are furprifed to 
find, that the productions of the {oil are not relatively proportional 
to this divition; I mean, that diferent countries, under tke fame 
latitude, do not produce the fame plants. The different hittories, 
experience, and, above all, the relations of travellers ftrongly con- 
firm this truth. Nor is this all ; in the fame kingdom, the vine, 
tor intlance, fhall thrive better ina difivict more to the north, while 
jn another, more to the fouth, al! other things being equal, it will 
not ripen at ail. This is what may be eafily verified in all the 
Champagne countries, where the expofure is nearly every where 
equal. If this extravrdinary difference is not to be afcribed to the 
heat of the air, it can as lite be imputed to its agitation. The 
wiads are continually fhifting, whilft the productions are conftantly 
the ‘ame. Philofophets afcribe thefe changes to the heterogeneous 
particles, with which the air is impregnated. A greater quantity of 
hitre, or of the vapours, difcharged from fome neighbouring 
mines, are according to them the cautes of thefe variations 

* Gut, why recur to bodies foreign to the air, whiltt itfelf is 
fo little known. Its parts efcape our fen‘es, its figure, its proe 
perties are ilill unknown, though not out of the reach of our ob- 
fervat‘ons. Not to expatiate at prefent on a fubject, which requires 
a wo:k apart, I (nail only fay, that air is improperly confidered as 
a fluid; « is not fo much as a liquid, except in thofe latitudes, in 
which the fun has ftrength fufficient to keep it in fufion. 1 hall 
go tarther, and cailit a folid body, whofe parts being extremely 
dubtile, have a very great degree of hardnefs, though ot a fuilicient 
length ; and that their length, as weli as their rigidity, 1s apt to vary 
In proportion tothe quantity or rapidity of the fire acting upon them. 
They are like fo many bundles of wire, whofe particies or fibres 
are ionetimes fufed, and greatly fofiened, and fometimes very hard 
and penetrating. By their extraordinary finenefs, they are qualified 
to enier the pores of all bodies, without producing any ravage In 
them, as long zs there is heat enough to kecp them in that ftate 
of ioitnefs or fupplenefs peculiar to bodies in fufion ; but, on the 
abfence of fire, they recover their force in proportion to the degree 
of cold; it is then they rend, tear to pieces, and buril afunder the 
mott compact fubitances. What I have been jutt faying ftands 
independent of the freezing of water, which nearly produces the 
faine ravages as the air, of which itisonly the confequence. = 

“* J thall venture to fay, that a mats of air, fuch as it 1s in 
the inhabited climates, contains a great number of other bodies, 
as long as it is moveable and penctrable ; I mean as long ast con- 
tinues in fulion, thefe bodies float about in a confufed manner in 
and with it; but they have, aloft all, a determinate direction; 
they fori, as it were, fo many different torrents, independent Bal 
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the perpetual ebbinus and flowings of the air: fuch are light, the 
dubtile matrer, the ether, the electrical fire, the magnetical torrent; 
fo many ipecies of phiogiiics or fire, Vanhelmont’s gas the acidum 
pingue of the ancients; the archeus; and, perhaps, an infinite 
number of other fluids, to which no difereet philofopher will ven- 
ture to uliga bounds ; and the matter of found, as diffin¢t from 
the air, in which it feats, as isthe light, which is equally pro- 
payated in it. ‘The principles of attraction and gravitation ; the 
toiricus rector of vegetables ; the general foul of the world ; con- 
tinue ililltu Le io many enigmas tothe moit ftrenuous flicklers for 
Deteartes er for Newton.” 

We agree with our effayift that the theory of the air is ftill 
in its infancy, notwithftanding it has been lately fo well wean- 
ed from its foiter-mother, prejudice, by the experiments of our 
countryman Dy. Priefily. We cannot Help thinking, how- 
ever, that this writcr’s netion of the component parts, and 
coinpolition, of the air, to be whimfical and groundieis ; giv- 
ing countenance to his own refleétion that * great wits and 
men of genius are dangerous perfons” in the inveftigation of 
the theery of nature. Not that we ourfelves adopt that re- 
FieGion ; conceiving rather that the danger lies in Aittle wits 
aud men of xa geutus; who are fometimes ftill more extrava- 
gant and wide of the truth, than the moft excentric fallies of 
mmagination can ever lead the truly ingenious. 

** I fhall fay, proceeds our author, that the plants, which thrive 
fo well at the foot of a mountain, can never ripen at its top, 
though, there undoubtediy, nearer the fun; and that, on the 
other hand, the fnow latts longer there, though more expofed to its 
heat. 

‘I fhail farther fay, that it is, perhaps, a miftake to imagine 
the weight of the air to be the cauie of the rife of the mercury in 
the barometer; finee, in that cafe, we muft admit a new mats of 
air, of a prodigious extent, or afcribe the caufe of fo enormous 4 
prefure to fome unknown body, the weight of which will make 
sbout the ninth part of our atmofphere ; this immenfe quantity of 
air mult be fopp fed to come from iome other quarter, whence it 
would follow, vit, that the air, by becoming heavier in one place, 
mult tecome lighter in fome other, fince the whole of the at- 
mofphere mui conilantly continue the fame ; 2d, that this farprifing 
preiture inuft ect upon feas and Jakes; and that with much better 
reaton than that which the mooa is pretended to exert; and the 
more fa, as this planet has no fenfible influence upon the baro- 
meter; 3d, that, in confequence of fuch extraordinary preflure, 
we fiould teelan uneafinefs as often as the weather happens to be 
tine, fince it is then that the air is pretended to prefs moft. Aad 
fuch is the change, which, in effect, we all experience, on the top 
of a mountain, or in the bottom of a plain. ‘This change, how- 
ever, though ip very feniible, is far from being occaficned by the 
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ninth part of the atmofphere, and yet this is what the barometer 
indicates. And this Variation often fucceeds from one day to ano~ 
ther, nay, in the very fame day, withour our perceiving it ; on the 
contrary, in fine weather, the air appears lighteit, &c.’ 

Our eflayitt aypears hers to be no profound adept in pneu- 
matics. He wou ld otherwife have known that the direé rays 
of the fun give very litdle heat, even in the heavy atmoiphere 
furrounding the furface of the earth. Their: patlage, through 
rarer media, is attended with leis, and where they wre neither 
refra&ted nor reflected, with none at all. The fun’s heat is the 
effe& of the friétion of gravitating bodies, agitated by the 
impulfe of its rays ; the conftituent parts ot whic! h are propably 
altogether elattic.— —<Again, as io his juppoiition that the ium- 
puting the rife and fall, of the mercury in the baromete ry to 
the weight of the air is a miftake; it is a miftaken fuppofitio: is 
nor is it a matter of any contequeace whether that nie anc 
fall be imputed to the weight or elafitcity of the air, as the 
elaftic force of the atmofphere is always s equal to its weight. 
Hence it is that, whether the air in which we breathe be 
lighter orheavier, we are equally infenfible of its weight. If 
it appears, as he fays, lighte/t in fine weather it is not owing 
to its greater levity, but to its being more dry and oftea to 
other caufes. 

Our effayift’s fuppofitions, refpe€ting the cMluvia of mag- 
netifm and eleétricity, are alfo equally fanciful with his no- 
tions of air; betraying that he is not one of thole mighty 

minds, 28 he Calls them, who can account for fuch phenome- 
na, on the principles of the Ne vtonian phil fophy. —But 
though our author be no profound theorift, he is a pra&tical 
obferver of much ingenuity ; his fugeeftions, though fome- 
times whimfical, bein: gin general well worth the attention of 
the fober experimentalif. Our readers will find fome enter- 
tain: nent in the recital of one or two of the mot extraordi- 
nary — 

“ Of plants in general and the means of bringing them to ma- 
turity, he fays, “ a naturaliit will obferve, that a compofition of 
nitre,, lime or other falts, will give the young plant, whofe feed 
was for fome time fleeped in a folution ot ‘hem, « degree of vi- 
gour; but this can have no intluence on the crop i! 
which has fucked up at its birth ail the juices of the manure, which 
is foon drunk up, finds irfelt all of a fac Wen deprived of the good 
nourifhment, to which it had been accuftomed, anit perhaps 1 
off afterwards. To have a fat hog, it is pa-ticuliriv towards 
clofe of his life that he is to be beit fed. And perhans, the fam 
method thould be ufed with corn. Itis the gener: ob er vation that 
the fields are all nearly of equal beauty, when the corn begins to 
peep out of the ground; the appearance is every Where tas same, 
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or nearly fo, be the foil fat or lean. But it is at the approacly of 
harvett; we diftinguith the good quality of the foil: F mean, that 
there is futticient juice almoft every where, to give birth to plants; 
and that means fhould be deviled for watering, for diftributing 2 
better nourifhment, in proportion as the itein ftands if niove need 
of it; efpecially about the time that the flowers are about to form 
or fet, in order to produce feed. By this objervation, we might 
perhaps, come to hufband the manure, and make greater advan- 
tage of it. That monttrous cabbage, whofe vait fize was matter of 
aftonifhment, and under which was found an old fhoe, owed in par- 
ticular this exceflive vegetation or growth to the juices it continued 
pumping to the laft; while the common manures, béing of fervice 
almott only at the beginning, firpply mothing farther, when vege- 
tables ttand moft in need of nourifhment. , 

** Aquatic plants feem never to require any manure, they are 
always frefh and vigoroas. As we have amphibious animals, fo 
likewife we have plants, which live and thrive equally well on land 
as in water: Whoean tell but we might extend this property to 
the whole vegetable kingdom ? certainty, could but once our corn 
be made accuftomed to water, like rice ; could our trees thrive in- 
difcriminately in a moift or marfhy foil, like the fallow, the poplar, 
&c. what confiderable advantages might we not derive from fields 
under water, trom lakes, from rivers, and from thre fea. 

*“ One of the beit magazines for manure, which: farmers catt 
have, is water: wherever it lodges, it depofits a fediment, the 
goodne!s of which varies in proportion to the quality of the water, 
and the time it has ftood ftill or ttagnated. Every thing gains int 
element a foitnefs, a kind of maceration ; and bodies in fuch a flate 
may eafily unite with the eatth, which by its means comes fo be 
lighter. Nor is it only thofe torcign fub{tances, fullen into water, 
Which change their ,fubitance, and that vaft number of infects 
which arife and breed in multitudes in it; but befides, it is the 
bottom, which, in procef$ of time, becomes highly fit t meliorate 
the land.” 

On the advantages to be deduced from thé astonomical 
management of animals, our author ftarts fome fingular 
projects. 

“* Nature has fet bounds, bevond which all our endeavours 
cannot pais: from the copulation of two aninials of ditierent {pecics, 
a third arifes, which, as all the world knows, is incapabie of pro- 
pagation. The confideration ought not to hinder our looking out,: 
by ail manner oi mixtures, for new productions, from which we 
might derive great advantages. For inftance, we know the ftrength’ 
ot the ox, heavy’and dull; and fwittnefs of the hart, and thus: 
coupling the latter with a heifer, or a bull witha hind, we might 
potlibly procure the moft beautitul mule ever feen. The well known 
fpecies of the jumart, the mixture of the bull and mare, or accord-, 
ig to others, of the bull and afs, thould invite the curious to fearch’ 
Gut new mixtures. But, it is not on account of their’ fervice or 
labour only, that animais are of ule to us ; their wool, their ae 
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‘their thorns, and their fiehh, &c every part of them is of fervice 
to ws. ‘How many motives, therefore, have we not to try the 
many forts of mixtures, between domeftic and wild animals ; 
«great and fmall, terreftrial and amphibious, &c and then we fhould 
come to enrich -fociety with beings of a new fpecies. ‘Their vait 
‘number hindess -my giving any detail on thgt infinity of trials, 
which might be made. 

“* We often hear complaints made .of fearcity, and the dear- 
nefs of eattle, without, however, taking any precaution toencreafe 
their number, and of courfe leflen the price. The confurmption 
continues arbitrary, and the fame number nearly flaughtered : an 
edict might, in avery fhort time, remedy an evil confiderable enouvh: 
it is only forbiddiag, under a fevere, penalty, the killing any female 
of what kind feever, for three- years only ; and we fhoyld foon fee 
plenty. Or elfe, without any prohibitions, or to make allowance 
for certain-cafes of exception, as the barrenneis ot fome cows, ewes, 
and fhe goats, to permit under a pretty high tax, to fell to the 
butchers the females, while the males were exempted from it. This 
diftinétion will in athort time produce very good efieéts and the edie’ 
will be the milder for it. I make this obfervation, becaufe, in ge- 
neral, there feems no diftinétion made, with regard to the fexes 
of animals, notwithftanding the fearcity there is, and that all are 
indifcriminately flaughtered. ‘This method is highly abiurd; but, 
efpecially in countries, in which it is propofed to iertle colonies ; in 
thefe, where cattle is an oljcé& of commerce ; in thofe, in which 
pattuses abound ; in. fhort, 1 might have faid, that this method js 
abfurd any where 

“* We have no bufinefs to mention fans and fatyrs, or the 
mauner of their production. Thefe monfers would, perhaps. be of 
no manner of ufe to ug. The Centaurs were the tirit men, who 
were feen a horfeback ; and, therefore, muft go for nothing here. 
Let us quit antiquity ; we have under our eyes phenomena, whish 
offer ig the animal kind, and which natureliits fhould explain to us. 
Does there, then, exitt a generative air diftiné from a vegetative 5 
Exotic plants thrive tolerably well in our green-houges, and hot- 
houfes ; and above all, they may be reproduced; while forewa 
animals, monkies and parrots, for inftance, live, it is true, among 
us; yet kept never fo warm, they cannot breed in Europe ; nay, 
zot in the fouthern parts. Whence come it, that elephants, or ac 
leaft camels, will not thrive with us? though we -have forage to 
give them, which to all appearance perfectly refembles what they 
generally ufe. We can procure them a temperature, equal to that 
they enjoy in Afia What good effects might we not derive froin 
all theie ipecies of beatis of burthen? as eifo trom dromedirics, 
panthers, &c, were our naturalits to fiudy the means of thei 
onferyation in our climates ?”’ , 

Thus we are told, “ the bullcis * of Hungary and Poland, 


have improved in Switzerland and other countries, ‘1 he thecp 
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* So fays the tranflator, but, as the anther adw@ics in avother place that melts 
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of Spain, fo fuperior in wool to ail others came originally 
from Africa. Our poultry yards have been ttocked with 
different animals, which have well thriven: and the rein-deer, 
the antelope, the rhinoceros, the oftrich, &c. would perhaps, 
live wel! with us.”—To be fure, as they once lived all to- 
vether in Noah's ark, there appears no impoffibility of this 


rroje€ted affociation in a general congres of beafts. 

“ Weare not,” fays our effiayiit, ** perhaps, to be ludicrous as 
fome people have «flected to be, on the coupling of a hea anda 
rabbit ; we know how imperious and uncontroulable are the orders 
of nature, when animals are in heat or rut ; and might we not 
take alvantage of thefe moments of effervefcence in our poultry, 
as weil as in other animals ; and flock our poultry-yards with a va- 
riety of moyles or mongrels, the productions of foreign colonies, 
and of wild fowl and tame.” 

Economical, however, as are many of our Abbe’s veteri- 
narian projeéts, we cannot, as friends to Aderty and the ani- 
mal creation in general, take leave of his performance, with- 
out exprefling the indignation of Englifhmen, at this fervile 
Frenchman’s fcheme for extending the cruelty of defponim 
and enflaving his fellow-creatures. 

“* The animals, which we fay were created for our ufe, do not 
render us all the fervice we might receive from therm; nor is the 
fault theirs, nor is it the fault of nature, but ours. ‘Their docility 
makes them fubmit and accuftom themfelves to every thing we ree 
quire or them. And we, ignorant of three fourths of the pros 
perties of the beings which furround us, content ourfelves with 
thofe practices, which we find continued and tranfmitted to us by 
ignorance There is, perhaps, no animal, which has not fome ade 
vantage, fome phyfical fuperiority over man; and we have, as it 
were, their will at difpofal; or, at leait, we in part divect all their 
faculties. By education or training, every beaft, even the wildeft, 
3s reduced to a ilate of flavery, and made to bend to our caprices, 
fometimes by fear, and fometimes by mere habit. Our natural ins 
dolence is a bar to the progrefs, which we might make in the edu- 
cation and employment of thefe living beings: but without inno- 
vating, let us colleét the practices of different nations, and we fhalt 
find, that each country will enrich us with fome advantage : in 
fome places they eat certain animals of an exquilite relith, which 
we neglect and throw away; in others, they work certain beafts, 

hich are clfewhere ufed only for food. We have now fcarce any 
knowledge of the animal, the blood of which ftrikes the beautiful 
purple, in fuch eflimarion among the ancients. We obferve cat- 
riages drawn by dogs, by fheep, by rein-deer, &c. it is furprifing 
to ice, With what ipeed theie lait draw confiderable burthens. We 
—For buikch:, therefore read bulls. The tranflator alfe tells us of bringing plans 
to life again, after they are dead; but whether this be éis buil or the author's 
we know not, as we have net the orig:nal at hand, 
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derive no ufe from fwine ; yet, they are pretty ftrong, and good 
fwimmers; they might at leatt be employed, like little cogs, to 
turn our fpits; and one or more of them, put in a large wheel, 
their weight doubilefs might move very large machines. On recol- 
lecting the ftory of the Phrygian, who, fulpending a fimall litterte 
eagles, in which a young man was carried through the air, we 
might devife athoufand amazing concetts ; which, romantic as the? 
may appear, might perhaps be realized. It would bea preity tight 
to fee a boat moved by fwans or geefe ; our little country pedlars 
fhare with their dogsthe weight of their wheel-barrows. Lut, ot 
all the known animals, there is none, trom which we could derive 
yreater fervice, than from menfeys ; 1t would be only taking them 
when young, and giving them the necefiary traning: they would 
do the part of little flaves. I imagine that the manner of trammne, 
and torming them for any employment, would require a good deal 
of care and attention, under proper direstions. ‘This art, as all 
others, would have its principles and rules; and the great advan- 
tages, Which might be daily reaped from it, would claim the firit 
place after the flave-trade ” 

If this project, of converting the monkey tribe into little 
flaves, thouk! take place in a land of popery and flavery, like 
France, it would be no wonder: nay it would be no great 
wonder if a zeal, for mother-church and the glory. of the 
grand monarch, did in time fuggefi the proje& cf converting 
the little flaves of monkies into monks, molquetaires and mar- 
rechaux of France. In this free country, we flatter ourfelves 
no fuch unjuftifiable methods will be taken, to extend the into- 
lence of arbitrary power or promote that thoit unwarrantable 
part of eur commerce the flave-trade !* 





ART. V. Reflections critical and moral on the Letters of the late 
Earl of Chefterfields By Thomas Hunter, Vicar of Weaver- 
ham, in Chefbire. Svo. 4s. Cadell —Continued from page 90. 


Having exhibited, in our laft Review, the faireft fide of 
the picture, which this maftcrly writer hath drawn, of the 
general charaéter of Lord Chefterfield, we proceed to the 
difagrecable, though neceflary, tatk of difplaying the rev -“— 

R 2 ig 


* And yet a certain Middlefex macifirate declaresy that he thinké it 
ho greater ftretch of powet to compel fuch an mals to wort than it ts to make 
them play; nay thet had he been ia the cofmiftiion at the time ween the ani- 
ma! comedians exhibited in the Hay-markct, he would have committed them, 
oo the vagrant ac. tr , 

+ At the fame time, it mav not be improper to apologize for the critical fe- 
Verity, we difplayed in our former artic'e, on feveral flips of tle and ver- 

al errors; of which we fhould have taken no notice, had they occurred tm Ine 
Werk of a writer of lels emincace. Not having the pitetere of a perkioe 
Fg 
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He begins the third fetion with the following general're= 
iie€tions on the noble writer and his writings. 

In the two laft fections, we gave, whic we call, the bright, 
fide of Lord Chetlerfield’s charaéter: bit we muft not reft here, if? 
we would {ee his lordthip’s real portrait, and drawn at full —. 
Wer can the peerage plead privilege at the bar of criticifm. 
only truth, but the whole eruth is exatted from-us, when we would‘ 
ipform and isftruct mankind. This is the more neceffary on the’ 
prefent occifion ; as the character and example of Lord Chetter- 
field, celebrated us he was for witand virtue, might, otherwife, do 
mifchief, by propagating vice and vanity, folly and falfehood, 
among mankind. Telides, thereis an eufe, an elegance, and charm 
$n his lordihip’s ftyle and manner, which may eafily infinuate itfelf, 
and impofe upon the common reader; as his plawfibility impofed 
even upon the wile and goody in hislife-time. Court-logie is, per- 
haps, as fallacious us the fchool-logic ; and we are in much lefs 
danger of being ufled in our conduct and manners, by the fubtilty 
of a rutty doctor, than by the refinement of a polite and well bred 
raun of diftin@ticn and family. 

«¢ What moft offends us in thefe letters is; the immorality with 
which they are replete. As a moralift, indeed, he affeéts to recom-' 
mend virtue and good faith ; but he is quite out of his element on 
this fubject, and feems to have known-no more of the effence, the’ 
power, the peaceful, and happy effects of virtue, than of what 
1s doing in the moon, or amy of the remoter planets : and the whole 
perfection he requires of his fen, is the very reverfe, not only of 
chriftian duty, but of truc wc gg 

How pernicious a publication to the morals of a people, fo- 
aptly prepared by practical depravity, te adopt the moft de- 

ftruétive’ 


arquzintance with Mr, Hunter, we were ttesngers to the circumftance, which 
might excufe mach more contidereb'e defects. This is the lots of fight, of 
which he has informed us, inthe following tiiendly, aot to fay Mattering, letiem 


To. the hath ors of the London Review. 


Be eaverbamy March't1, 1776. 
Gentlemen; . 


Freturn you my refpets ard gratefs! acknowledgements forsthe candid-report 
vou have made to the pub jc of the R. frections on Lord C's Letiers4 and § aflures 
m.feif you weyld have extended your candour farther, to as-not to dwell on 
Jreal wittakes, had you known that the author’is and has been, for fifteen of 
‘teen years paft, deprived of the bencht of fight; and obliged to truft to others’ 
io. the accuracy of his MSS, and the corre*iion of the pre's. , 

Gentlemen, I take this opportunity of congratulating you and the public on 
ye gene rous plon of your lierary journal, You may depend onthe approbation 

na tivour of all good men to cncouleye your ingenious labcurs, while you con- 
rus dteady adnsrents to gofpel tath aad the eftablithed religion, without in- 
*“digiag the malignity and infidelity of the times.by fatyr and farcafm, poured 
vouu the inuinett Gieads to beth, I-flall think muvyfelf happy, if it isin my 
Mety to promoty the repetaien and fuceets of your work. : 
Lum, gintiemes, your obliged ond mot obedient humble fervartity - 
SHOMAS HUNTER, 
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fruétive theory of debauchery ! For as fuch do we leek upon: 
all our late little fyftems of refinement and falfe delicacy ; in 
which the native folly and brutality of vice is concealed under’ 
the matk of policy and perfonal convenience. It has been 
frequently difputed, whether profligacy or hypocrify be moft 
pernicious to a people’s morals: we fhall not undertake to de- 
cide this point in’general; but of this we are pretty certain, 
the morals of fuch individuals, as are capable of being cor- 
rupted, will be much: fooner and more eafily depraved by the 
gaptivating allurements of vice, under the mafk of virtue, 
than by the moft amiable appearance, fhe can put on her naked 
eountenance. ‘They, who find charms in. open profligacy, 
may defy the powers of feduétion : they are iufficiently cor~ 
rupted already and their morals are not worth preferving, 

It is, in refpe€&€ to young minds, unhackneyed in the ways 
of men, and untainted by the praétice of deceit, that. thefe. 
letters of his lordfhip’s are particularly pernicious ; as they not 
only flatter the vanity and\foothe the paffions of the fimple, 
but engage even the underftanding of the fenfible,. unwarily 
in the caufe of vice, as. the only one confiftent with felf-in- 
tereft: And it is well known, by: the beft and wifeft men in 
the world, how difficult is the conteft between reafon and 
felf-love. ; 

“* Lord Chefterfield’s fyftem of ethics,” fays ovr author, ‘* is. 
void of all fincere love to Gop or man, and maybe properly ftyled 
a fyftem of felf-love. His lordfhip is a remarkable proof of the 
truth of an obfervation, which he has more than once repeated, 
That the underftanding is the dupe of the paffions, With an un- 
common fhare of underftanding, enlarged and improved by read- 
ing and reflection, with all his wit, his fiudies, and fuperior fa- 
gacity,.he has facrificed the moft uncontroverted principles and 
nobleft efforts of virtue, love of your country, fincerity to your 
friends, (which he fcarce allows to have any exiftence) a contempt 
of pleafure and vain glory, to a gratification of the felfith paffious, 
w what ambition afpires after, and to what the lower and animal 
appetites prompt. And the vices from which he would avert his 
pupil, are not reprefented in their native deformity, as violations 
of the laws of Gop, and of the fanction's of men ; as cnntrary to 
the opinions and practice of the beit and wifeft, and as deftructive 
of the principles of truth, and of the intereits of fociety ; but, 
they are to be avoided from the confideration of their. indelicacy, 
and the inconvenience and damage they bring to health, to for- 
tune, and to your reputation in the world ; fo far as your interet: 
may depend on that reputation, whether the world thinks right or 
wrong. Thus a common proftiture is forbidden, as what is dan-- 
gerous and difgraceful ; and keeping is condemned as what beth the 
Indies could not fupport: but an intrigue with a Whore of Quaiiv, 


married. or ynmarri¢d, is a-gallantry not forbidden ; but propofed. 
and 
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and inculcated by the father to his fon, as what, befides other ads 
vantages, is not difcreditable in the opinion ot the world. 

** Some men’s notions of virtuc, and of the perfections of hu- 
man nature, have been fo fublime and retined, that their fchemes 
being found impracticable, they have abandoned fociety and the 
world, to enjoy their ideal virtue in the thade. But lord Chetier- 
field s notions of poor human nature are tuch, and his virrue or fo 
eaty and pliant a temper, that its very eflence may feem to confit 
ia its veriatility, and conformity to the manners of thofe with 
whom you converfe. Alcibiades’s character, abandoned as it was, 
is, L think, propofed in this refpect, as an example for his: fun’s 
imitation ; and a court, according to his lordfhip, the grand fcene 
et fimulation and aiffimulation, is the proper foil for the growth, 
the dilplay and expantion of virtue. 

** “lhe nobic lord’s courtefy and humanity, overflowing and be- 
nevolent as they feem, are all a profution of verbiage, or the «art of 
faying the bett things, and offering your beft fervices, meaning and 
intending nothing, but to deceive thofe who are fimple enough to 
believe you fincere. For, to thofe who are in the fecret, and mu- 
tually practife this mechanical trade of compliment, without any 
meaning, it is the moft ludicrous farce ip nature. Fie on it, my 
lord ! A thame upon that policy, which makes no diflinction be- 
tween prudence and artifice ; between benevolence and flattery 5 
between complacency and compliment ; between wifdom and cratt; 
between the medett referve ot the man, and the profefled diffimu- 
lation of the courtier; which excludes fincerity and friendfhip, 
true philolophy, true virtue and true religion ! 

** Vanity, or an appetite for fame, which lord Chefterfield has 
made the motive and toundation of morality, and acknowledges to 
have been the principal incentive to his good actions, is itielf a 
vice; or a virtue, if a virtue, wkich mutt difpofe the praétifer of 
itto adopt every vice or folly in tafhion. A fleady perfeverance in 
the practice of what is righteous, juft and cood, in oppofition to 
‘he tafhion and corruption of the world has, and we hope, will 
ever be contidered in the eftimation both of reafon, and revela- 
tion, 2s one of the moft fignal inflances, and highett exertions of 
true virtue: but lord Chetterfield, we prefume, was the firft philo- 
jopher, who coolly and foberly recommended the fathion and cor- 
rupt opinions of the world, as the ftandard by which, and in con- 
formity to which, you are to form your moral conduct. We can- 
not eafily account for a nobleman of fuch admirable parts, ads 
vancing tuch outragious paradoxes; only this may be alledged in 
his favour, that he never pubhthed, nor fureiy ever intended that 
they thould be publifhed to the world : they are no more than his 
private fentiments, extracted trom his commerce with the world, 
and commvenicated in confidence to a particular friend, on whofe 
p'thons they night eafily operate without eppolition from reafon or 
wruple of conicience. 

** You have in lord Chefterfield a perfect picture cf a man of 
the world. He will make the moft of you, and of that world: he 
will 
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willatect your friendiip; he will narrowly watch, and infidioutly 
pry inte your infirmities 3 he will fila out your fecrets, he will flat- 
ter vour tuibles; he will coonive at, rather than reprove your 
faults: by a new invented diitinétion between morals and manners 
he will recommend and reconcile every plaulible and eninaring ar- 
tfice in conver‘ation and conduct, to the art of plealing, to politc- 
nefs, and political expediency. 

“© We thould not cafily reconcile fuch a practice to the clear and 
found underfiansing, and the candid and benevolent heart, which 
the lord Chettei field feems to be potiefied of, had we not been told, 
and did we not obferve it proved to us by daily examples, that the 
love of the world blinds the eyes of men, obicures their moral dif- 
cerument; and that avarice and ambition, licentioufnefs and lewd- 
nefs generally difpofe thofe who are devoted to them, to evade or 
explain away the cleareit laws, and to refift the p'uineft dictates of 
confcience, Which contradict the induigeace of their favourite 
pafiions.” : 

We heartily join our worthy author, in exprefing the ut- 
mott deteftation and contempt at fo worthilcis a charaéter, as 
he here deicribes ; but we cannot fo catily reconcile it to the 
potlcifion of that clear head and found underflanding wits which 
he repeatedly compliments his Lordfhip. We look upon the 
Pecr’s bead to have been no founter than his feart ; and if we’ 
admit it to have been clear, 1t muft be for the reafea given by 
Dr. J, when, upon calling Sheridan a fuperficial thallow 
fellow, it was obje&ted that ne was very clear, Sir; Sir ; 
Shelinws are always cleer.” Jp favour of our author’s obferva- 
tion, it mutt, indeed, be admitted that the love of the world 
does frequently obfcure the imoral difcernment of men, that 
avarice, ambition, licentioufge:s and lewdnets do dilpo’e thole 
who are under their influence, to ftitle thie didtates of their 
conivience when oppofing the gratification of their paffions. 
Hence their mifconduét 1s accountable while under their um- 
mediate influence. But what lewdnels could incite the f1- 
ther to initiate his fon in the praftice of the moft villainous 
debauchery ? Js not the father here inexcufable, in aéting as 
bil a part by the fon, as an old bawd does in retpeé 
to a young whore ? Where paffion may well be fuppofed to be 
ftronger than reafon, we may well account for the effeéts of 
its fuperior influence? Bat-what paffion could aQuate Lord 
Chefierfield in giving fuch advice to Mr. Stanhope ? Avarice 
was never his foible, and if ambition was his motive, what a 
pitiful ambition that of tceing Ins baftard a fine gentleman and 
a minifter of ftate! his appears to have been the height of 
his ambition, the fummit to which all his views were direéted, 
and io the attainment of this, he would have the unfortunate 
youth io facrifice every principle of honour and honcity.  Pro- 
vidence, 
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vidence, however, appears to have purpofely counteracted th 
leffons of our lordly tutor, in this pious plan of education, by 
siving his pupil neither head nor heart, fo good or fo bad as 
to profit by his inftru¢tions. There is no doubt alfo that it is 
providential, and perfeétly confifient with that infinite wifdem 
difplayed in the moral government of the world, that the death 
of this young man, and the confequent publication of his fa- 
ther’s letters, fhould in time expo’e that dreadful fyftem of po- 
litical morality, which the modern great have fo generally a- 
dopted in private ; asthe many Hagrant effects, reiulting from 
it, fufficiently demonftrate in public. 

That our opinion of his lordihip’s fuperficiality. is well 
founded, we may gather even from Mr. Hunter’s own re- 
fleétions on the famous letters in queftion. 

*¢ His four volumes, fays he, may be entitled, 4» entire Code of 
Hypocrify and Diffimulation ; containing the jfinef/?, the artifice, the 
craft, the virtue, or the femblance of. virtue, with all the external 
accomplifhments neceflary to form the character of the complete 
courtier. ‘The chriftian, or, in other words, the fincere moralitt, 
will look upon the noble lord, with all his wit, his genius, his ele- 
gance and penetration, as a little, a frivolous and /uperficial man; 
<engroffed by felfithnefs, vanity and ambition ; and in order to gra- 
aify thefe paffions, 2 devout conformift to the world, its fafhions and 
follies ;—regardlefs of the interefte or miferics of mortality, but fo 
far as he may reap advantage from them, and profit by the follies 
or frailties of mankind. 

“ The virtue of the ancients was a fublime and fplendid form, 
a beauty that captivated, and was made to captivate all hearts,—2 
divinity that challenged univerfal homage. The Roman virtue, in 
particular, was of a robuft and mafculine ‘form, affeéted exercife 
more than eafe, and vigour more than delicacy. It confifted in res 
fifting pleafure and pain, in conquering paflion, in embracing ce 
honouring honeft poverty,.in defpifing riches and nominal honours ; 
—in an obftinate adherence to truth and duty, in oppofition to 
very terror or temptation. Roman virtue, the primitive, genuin%, 
Roman virtue, the parent of liberty, of empire and glory, was 
undone by the graces and delicacies recommended by ‘Lord Chefter- 
field; and degenerated to a fribble, fhuddering at every blaft, and 
bending to every ruder affault from domettic tyranny and foreiga 
invation. 

“* Cato would have exclaimed againft the manners and maxims of 
our Britifh peer, as big with more .certain and fatal ruin to the 
‘tate, than a Cataline or a Cxfar. In Lord Chetterfield, the graces 
are to fupply the place of the virtues. Real, fincere, fubftantial 
virtue, makes no part of his moral fyftem ; or where fomething 
like it is recommended, it lofes.all its worth and luftre by being di- 
rected to merg felfifh and mercenary ends: and fimulation and di 
timulation, or a well-conducted hypocrify, is prefcribed as a fuc- 

cedaneum, 
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ecdancum, equi ally or more effectual to captivate and enfnare man- 
kind, than timple virtue, which a courtier might think too prudifh 
and pedantic a quality to make any figure in the character and com- 
polition of 2 fine gentleman. —Y ou may fight your man, or de- 
biuch your woman, if fhe is but of qu lity ; and nothing in all 
this amifs, while youcontorm to the fathion ‘and tafte of the world. 
Friendihip is litie more than a name, rarely to be found, and, 
therefore, not worth cultivating. The good opinion of the wor id 
is all that you have to confult: ‘by fome means moft men are to be 
caught, ali women almoit by any means Therefore, you are to 
atect the coniidence of every man, and the love of every woinan 
you meet with, though you have no manner of refpect for the one, 
or forthe other. Study above all things to be well with both, and 
make ufe of them as helps to ferve your intereft, and favour your 
ambition. Converfe with all, and watch their unguarded mo- 
ments: domeiticate with all, that you may hunt out the fecrets of 
ramilies : affect the friendthip of alj, that you may take the advan- 
ace of their con€dence : apply all you know, and fee, and hear, 
to your ewn profit.” ’ 

Ought not the wretch, capable of putting fuch inftrufions 
ato pradtice, to be termed out of tociety and hated down 
as. common enemy to mankind! What then fhould be taid 
of the initruétor ! What, indecd, when we relleé& i it is a no- 
bleman, and a father inftru€ting a ton! 

“ A tailure in virtue is a forfeiture of tide: a chara&er debafed 
and inverted is more conf{picuou fiy infamous; and the nobleman 
deicending to, the low arts, the vile practices, aad corrupt manners 
of bafe and vulzar fouls, in departing from his proper character, 
forfeits his dignity and title in lite, aud renders himfelf an object 
of ivperior feorn, and more deferved contemp:. Great names and 
jiluttrious titles, dittinguihhed ky corruption, by degeneracy and 
liccatioufnefs ia principle and practice, exhibit -a peculiar malig- 
nity ; as the fun and ftars converted i into blood would ftrike us only 
as more fignal and horrible portents. When princes commence ty~ 
rints, and nobles degenerate into fervile fycophants, or modith 
dlebauchees, virtue razes their n: imes from the recozds of time, or. 
cimns them with immortal infamy.” 

What a noble charaéter is this, that, loaded avith the moft 
approbrious and abufive terms, our language affords, may be 
faid, aiter all, in the language of Sir John, Fa Thaff, to have fuf- 
fered “ no abufe, no abufe in the world !’—But we are tired 
of purfuing the theme and weary of attending to the peter 
‘ho, in laying on the darkeft fhades of oblog jy, cannot find 
a crayon fo black as the real {kin of this moral #thiop. We 
fall therefore, take our leave of thefe refie€ticns with an ex~- 
fradt or two from the worthy author's auldrefs to the public 
who have received them with fo much approbation and, 

applaute. : 
Vou. TT. S € Lord 
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* Lord Cheflerfield,” fays he, ‘* ftands chargeable, in the eye 
of every competent judge of propriety, with this fpiric and thefe 
principles ; and as fuch deferves our deteftatién, as one of the 
worft enemies to his country that Britain ever produced, a Mande. 
ville not excepted: and were I at liberty to with ill to my country, 
Tcould not wifhit worfe, than that its intercits and affairs, at home 
and abroad, might be conducted by counfellors and heroes, by fe- 
nators and ftateiimen, formed on the plan and principles of ‘lord 
Chefterfield. 

“¢ But, this notwithftanding, thefe letters have met with an un- 
common degree of attention and applaufe from the world, have 
been, and are ftill read with much avidity and delight. Yet let me 
divert for a moment the candid reader’s eye from the page of lord 
Chefterfield, while I afk him thefe few queftions. 

“* Do. you find your heart bettered by the perufal? Are your 
morals improved? Are your paflions reftrained or conquered ? 
Are the vices of nature corrected? Are the forrows and troubles 
of jite affuaged or foftened; or the terrors of death fmoothed and 
dmiling with peace and comfort ? Does the noble lord give you fo 
much as a philofophical grandeur of fentiment, by opening to 
your profpect the im:eenfity of the prefent fyftem, or the-indefi- 
nite progreflion of the future ?—Does his lordthip’s knowledge of 
human nature fhew you wherein its meannefs, and wherein its 
greatnefs confifts;—how to correct and raife the one, or to culti- 


vate, improve and enlarge the other ? Has the noble lord explained 


or enforced the focial, the moral, or religious cutics ; inflamed 
your love to your neighbour, your country or your Gop ?” 

After many other queftions, equally pertinent, the author 
replies to them thus. 

‘* What is it then that charms you in the page of lord Chefter- 
field? Acknowledge and blufh, whilit you acknowledge it. It is 
his vanity looping to, and correfponding with your vanity ; his 
nobility condefcending to be your caterer and pimp of pleafure; 
his eafy and pliant virtue affluming any fiamp, which the fathion 
ef the world is pieafed to imprefs upon it ; flattering your patlions, 
countenancing your follies, and indulgent to every corrupt propen- 
fity of your nature.” 

‘** Upon the whole,” fays Mr. Hunter, “ what do thefe letters 
prefent us with, but the picture of a parent without true natural 
affeétion ; of a man devoted to animal pafions ; of a wit without 
decency ; of a moralift -without virtue ; of a fenator without re- 
verence to the laws; of a patrician without love to his country ; 
of a ttatefinan without integrity and public affection ; of a practical 
infidel and epicurean ; plaufible rather than refpectable ; fpecious 
rather than virtuous; gracious than beneficent; complaifant not 
benevolent ; eafy not happy ; gay and joyous, not ferene or philo- 
iophical ; vain and oftentatious, not great or elevated; a licentious 
wit, a wanton buffoon, not the dignified and fober ftatefman; 
fudied in the tiailties and imperfections, but unacquainted with 
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the enlarged capacities and fublimer endowments of human nature ; 
—a flave to fenfe and paffion, but dvad to the truth and comforts 
of the intellectual and fpiritnal world; alive to every varity of 
life, but ignorant or infenfible of the prefent Gor, and all immor- 
tal hope; eagerly grafping at feathers, at ribbons, at firings, at 
pebbles and fhadows, but carelefs of the moft importast,; of moral, 
of divine, of effential and eternal realities. 4 

“ Tf, after all, it be faid in defence of lord Chefterfield, that 
he wrote not for the public, and that as if afhamed of his princie 
ples or precepts he employed or enjoined, that they fhould be pre- 
ferved in inviolable fecrecy, and that it he dealt in poifon, it is 
only for his ewn and his fon’s ufe ; this we acknowledge kad been 
a fufficient excufe and the ftrongeft argument for the non-publica- 
tion of this collection ; but now that they are fent into the world, 
and have all the influence and authority which the name, the cha- 
racter and example of lord Chefterfield can give them, no apology 
need be made tor any attempt to counterwork their mifchievous 
effects and operations, and to awaken the world out of that delufive 
and immoral lethargy into which they are thrown by thefe fafci- 
nating letters.” 

And yet, though our author thinks no apology neceflary, 
he is for ever making apologies; with the lait, therefore, 
which may ferve both for him and ourfelves, we conclude. 

“ If it fhould {till be objected that we have ufed the noble lord 
with too little ceremony, and have not paid him the refpeét due to 
his title and quality, we reply that truth, virtue and religion, the 
interefts, the liberties and happinefs of mankind are great and mo- 
mentous realities; in afferting which had we ufed a cautious re- 
ferve, fervility, or flattery, we had avowed our fear of man, we 
had betrayed the caufe we profefs to defend, and had given encou- 
tagement to vice, by complimenting the vicious. A fycophant 
to the impious and immoral, whatevet name or title they may 
bear, is a traitor tohis king, his country, and his Gop.” 





ART. VI: 4 Comparative View of the feveral Metheds of pro~ 
moting Religious Infiruction, from the earlicf down to the prefent 
Time ; from which the fuperior Excellence of that recommended 
in the Chrijlian Inflitutes, particularly from the Iiluftration of 
Scripture Hiftory and Charaéters, is evinced and demonjtraied. 
By Duncan Shaw, D. D. Mir**r at Rafford. 2 V«ls, 8v0. 
Kichardfon and Urquhart. 


(Con:inued from Page 118.) 


The fubje&t of the third part of this comparative view, is the 
recommendation of virtue, fromthe illuftration of fertpturs 
hiftory and charaéters, 
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* In entering upon this part of my defign, Iam fenfible with 
what delicacy it becomes me to fuggeft, much more to propofe, airy 
material alteration in the plan of Preaching commonly followed. The 
reafons which fupport it, are laid before the Reader, and he has a 
right to judge of their importanec. 

*¢ That the manner of the Sacred Writers, confidered as Teachers 
of Religicn, has been obferved by others, the Author is far from 
difputing. He does not pretend to the honour ot being the firft who 
has difcovered this: fecret, if it could ever be called one; but he 
does not remember any who have taken the trouble to illuftrate the 
propriety and importance of it, in the view in which he means at 
prefent to confider it, and for this reafon perhaps it has been fo lit- 
tle followed 

“* To engage, therefore, the attention of thofe who are employed 
in the pubiic offices of Teaching, to the Scripture plan, and to en- 
courage them in modelling their effays in imitation of it, from an ex- 
hibition ot the advantages which would .attend it, is the humble de- 
fien of the Author in this part; happy if he fhall be found to have 
fuggefted any hints, that may contribute to the improvement of the 
Preaching art, or roufe up others of more abilities to attempt it.” 

We cannot purfue the detail, in which this judicious and 
fenfible writer illu{trates and enforces the mode of inftruc- 
tion propoied; fuffice it, therefore, to fay we think his argu- 
ment on the whole, well difplayed and fupported. 

The laft part, or the conclufion, contains four diftin@ ad- 
drefics ; the firft to the abettors of fcepticifm and infidelity ; in 
which the author gives a kind of abitraét of the many reafonable 
remonftrances that have, of late years, been made, in: favour 
of chriftianity. 

The fecond to thofe who admit the peculiar excellence of the. 
chriftian religion, and profefs a regard for it, and yet feldom 
honour the public inttitutions of it, by an attendance on them. 
In this addre($ the writer particularly confiders the exceptions 
made to our prefent pulpit oratory, on account of its barrennefs 
of entertaininent. On which head we expreffed ourfelves, per- 
haps, rather too ftrongly in our former article*. Dr. Shaw, 
gives nearly our opimon, both refpeéting the preachers and 
hearers, in milder terms. 

“* When the arguments thrown out againit the expediency of 
preaching are found to be untenable, the next excutfe pleaded for the 
neglect of an attendance upon it, is the want of entertainment from 
thofe difeouries, by which the preacher would convey his inftrucs 
tions. ‘* To itand hear him draw! outa jejune and tedious lecture 
** upon fome point of morahty, or Religion, with which they are 
** already weil enough acquainted, is,” (fay the taihionable contem- 
acrg of this mean of inflruCion) “ a mortification, which, though 

¥ See page 416, and fq. 
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** from complaifance to the éftablifhed cuttom of their country, they 
P y, thes 


“ may fometimes fubmitto, they do not chufe frould often return.” 


That their entertainment is fometilmes but poorly promoted by 
fuch exercifes, may perhaps be granted, and where this is the 
cafe it is no wonder that the audience fhould be liftlefs and averfe to 
return tothem. Burt to what is the want of this pleafure owing ? 
Sometimes no doubt to the fault of the preacher, but very often, it 
is equally certain, to the indifpofition of the hearers. For however 
important the truths may be—however proper the manner in which 
they are treated— however well calculated either or both may be, to 
inturm the underftanding, to entertain the imagination, to envaye 
the heart, and intereit the paflions—if the hearer has no relith for 
them, he can find but little, if any entertainment from them ; and 
in fuch a cafe, it is evident, the reformation muft begin at home. 
Let the hearers firft conquer their averfion to devotion, to a habit of 
ferious attention, and the reafonable rettraints which Religion Isys 
upon their paffions and appetites, and then many of the complaints 
againit preaching, of dullnefs, infipidity, &c. which we now hear of, 
as an apology for not attending on it, will ceafe of courfe. For 
could mankind but bring themtelves, trom a habit of diflipation, ta 
find pleafure in employments of aferious nature, itis next to impof- 
fible but the objects and truths which Religion prefents to them, 
would, in place.of that diflike which they now excite, produce ad- 
miration, and afford delight.—If beauty the mof perfect can pro- 
duce thefe effects, Religion cannot fail to do it, when exhibited in 
its native fimplicity, which is its greateft charm, and beheld with 
an unprejudiced eye. 

** But tho’ I muft load the hearers with a part of the blame, in 
the difappointment they fometimes mect with, or the ‘want of that 
entertainment which they think they had a right to expect, it is not 
reafon:.ble they fhould bear the whole. Otten, too often, no doubt, 
the preacher deferves his large share of it. For indeed it muft be own 
ed, that fome of the difcourfes prepared for, or rather dully delivered’ 
without any preparation, toa numerous audience, fcem calculated, 
inftead of keeping them awake by entertaining them, like a ileepy 
{ong to lull them into an agreeable tlumber. The initances of this 
kind, it is to be hoped, are but rare. As often as they do occur, we 
acknowledge them to be jufily deferving of biame and cenfure. 5 

‘he third addiefs is to thofe who are engaged in the office of 
the miniftry, or are candidates for it: which we would earneft- 
i recommend to the attentive perufal of the reverend pentle- 
men, particularly the younger part of them, to whom 1t13 dis 
rected. —The fourth is to chriftians in general; of waich we 
fhall give the concluding paragraph as a fpecunct. 

“© The arts, by which the enemies of Religion endeavour to fhaye 
the profeilion of it’s votaries, and to bend them to 4 mesn comp! 





ance with the opinions and manners of a licentious age, are various. 
If they cannot fucceed in the way of argument, they never faii to 
try what banter and ridicule can do; and ala! they are often hut 
too 
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too fuccefsful. If you do net readily fallin with their fyftem of 
faith and pradiice, they will .mploy all their wit to make you lofe 
conceit of Keligion, by endeavouring to turn your adherence to it 
into ridicule. With this « «. they will, upon all occafions, repre- 
feni you as men of mean education, narrow and confined principles, 
a groveling turn of mind, and low breeding ; and.tell the world that 
your faith is but credulity, your hope burt delufion, your devotion 
bur enthufiafm, vou Lord but an impoi'er, his diivipies but fools, 
and your profefiion of Religion but bypocrily and grimace. Be not 
furprized at fuch treatment ; it is no more than your Lord warned 
you to look for, trom an unkind and unhotpitabie world : He found 
it fuch, and why fhould you tater yourfelves with the hopes of a 
more favourable reception from it? The fervant is not greater than 
his Lord. Let the enemies of Religion throw out what reproaches 
they will againftit, they carinot alter the nature of it ; .and till they 
can, they fhould as little thake your adherence to it. Convinced of 
the truth and excellence of your Religion, refolve that your faith in, 
and your profeffion of it, fhall be fiedfaft and unmoveable, like a 
rock in the midft of a boiiterous fea, on which the billows may dah 
and fpend their ftrength, but which, with all their fury, they can- 
not fhake or remove. That Religion, for which you may fuffer the 
frowns of an ill natured world, furnifhes you with more than an 
abundant confolation under them: Nay, in the hopes of that glory 
whicls thall be the reward of your perfevering fidelity and conitancy, 
affords what may not only render you fuperior to them in the iffue, 
but make you even triumph in the midft of them. Frequently en« 
tertain your fouls with thofe glorious profpects which are opened 
to the view of your faith beyond the grave ; and how fhould the 
joyful expectation of being one day admitted to the fruition of your 
hopes, fortify your good refolutions, give a greatnefs to all your 
deligns, and a happy direction and dignity to the whole of your con- 
duct through life.” 

To thete addreffes is added an Appendix, in two parts. The 
fri, containing an examination of the fentiments of David 
Hume, Lig. with refpect to the origin of priefts : the fecond, an 
examination of the account, given by the fame author, of the 
rife of idolatry, in his effay, intitled, the natural hiftory of re- 
ligion.—— Of this celebrated writer, our author acknowledges, 
that “© No manis more mafter of the art of good reafoning, 
when he chutes to apply it; neither jis there any who knows 
better how to make the worft reafoning fubiervieat to his caufe, 
by an artificial varnifh given to it.” . 


It is certainly politic to magnify the prowefs of thofe we are” 


about to oppofe ; as the more formidable the foe, the more 
honour in the vittory, and the lef difgrace in cale of defeat. 
The triumph of this reverend affailant, however, is, on this oc~ 
Caiion, iM Our Opinion vcry incompleie. Mr. Hume, had impu- 
ted the origin of pricfts iO faper{tition ; his opponent, on the 

contrary 
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contrary, affirms ‘ that the priefthood, in place of taking its 
rife from /uperftition, was the fource from which fuperitition 
flowed.” We are at a lofs to know which imputation redounds 
moft to the honour of the priefthood ! 

As to the fecond point, the priority of theifm or polytheifm, 
it is a fubje& on which fo much may be faid, on both tides, 
that our author would have no great advantage to boait in the 
argument, did he not feize hold of a conceffion, which he fays 
is made by Mr. Hume, viz. that Adam was a theift. How 
Mr. Hume came to take Mofes’s word on this, any more than 
on any other occafion, we know not ; but perhaps ‘e does not 
take it fo implicitly as Dr. Shaw affirms ; the do€tor himfelf, 
in a page or two after, faying only that Mr. Hume /eems to al- 
low that the belief of the author of the univerfe to be onc fingls 
being, would be the iffue of Adam’s refleétions on the multipli- 
city and variety of the objeéts around him.—It is, to be ture, to 
no purpofe, as Dr. Shaw obferves, to argue againft matter of 
fa&t ; but matters of faét are ch equivocal things, that we can 
hardly afcertain the reality of thofe, which pais daily before our 
eyes ; to go back to the creation of the world, therefore, for 
an hiftorical fa&t to found philofophical enquiry upon, is dip- 
ping deep for the fupport of an argument ; efpecially if we may 
adopt in this cafe, the Spanifh proverb, De /as cofas mas feguras, 
le mas fegura es dudar. Of the moft certain things it is beft to 
doubt*. We cannot help thinking, therefore, io fhrewd and 
feeptical a logician as David Hume, ftill holds the thei{m of 
Adam to be, at beft, problematical. 





ART. VII. The Inftitutions, Manners and Cufloms of the antient 
Nations. Tranflated from the Original French of Mr, Sabba- 
thier. By Percival Stockdale. 8yo. 2 vols. 10s. Becket. 


_Of this work we cannot give our readers a better idea, than 
will probably be conveyed in the Tranflator’s preface ; and, 
When either authors or tranflators fpeak pertinently of their 
own produétions, we had rather ufe their words than fubftitute, 
in their place, any of our own. 

** This work which I have tranflated has all the merit which ina 
work of its nature fhould be expected Asits author, in writing it, 
could not be ambitious to triumph in the field of genius, its reader 
will not be difappointed if he is net captivated ‘with the irreiiltible 


* Not, as Dr. Burney has it, “* The moft certain of certain things is doubt- 
ful.” A fceptical conundrum that would be a paradox with even the Pyrrho- 
nits; who doubt nething which they admit to be certain, becaufe they admit ne- 
Hg te be cextain, 
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‘charins of glowing imagery and fine compofition, with the exertion 
of the nobleit powers of the mind. Sabbathier’s humble, but laud. 
Able aim, was, to inform and to inftruct ; and he has effeéted his aim 
by a judicious feleétion, and an accurate arrangement of his materi- 
ais ; and by an eafy and peripicuous narration. ‘This being premi- 
fed, I need only appeal to the title of his book to prove thatat will 
be of great ule to young fimdents. 

“ ‘Thefe two valumes in oftavo,” fays he, * will make them ac- 
qvainted with the eilential faéts of antiquity. By its alphabetical ar- 
rangement .they may the more ealily direct their refearches princi- 
pally to the greateft nations, or recur, as they find it neceflary, to 
thole of inferior fame. The remarkable epochs of the ancient ftates, 
which are fixed by our author, and his authorities, to which he re- 
fers his readers at the clofe cf cach of his articles, will point out to’ 
them the proper feries of their hiitorical ftudies, and the writers to 
whom they thould devote their application Momentous hints in 
their literary progrefs, and which they muft not expec to receive 
trom their maflers.” 

‘To men of learning and regular education he recommends 
them as an weful, literary common-place book, and to thofe 
~who read only for amufement, as being at leaft as amufing as 
tie exploits of the Genii recorded in the oriental tales. 

** He muil be a very fupercilious fcholar, or a very conceited 
pedant, perhaps of capacious, but certatnly of dry and abftraét me- 
mory, who detpifes a comprcehenfive view of the celebrated nations 
of andquity, whoie inflitutions, cufloms, and manners, are here 
compendioutly and accurately related ;—ot the A®gvptians, -Cartha- 

gintans, Cretans, Perfians, Athenians, and Lacedemonians. 

** Asto thofe whom fortune has deprived of the opportunities of 
2 eed education ; and who have not had fufficient fortitude to en- 
counter the perfevering labour of literature, without which we cane 
not cam its indeprivable and fublime enjoyments, (I am addrefling 
myfelf to thofe who read for amufement) 1 beg leave firongly to re- 
commend this book to their perufal, as it will afford them rational 
uunufement ; asit unites the furprifing incidents and characters ot 
romance with the ufeful information of hiftorical truth ; and while 
it gives a lively pleafure to the imagination, enlarges the knowledge 
ot human nature. There is aclafs of readers who are only conver- 
iant with thofe books which give a frivolous detail of European a- 
mours, or exhibit a barbarous glare of Afiatic fplendor. 1 fhould 
be happy to perfuade them to correct their vitiated tafte, to afpire 
to the p.eafure of intellectual beings, to refolve to join the asile with 
the duke; and to be at once entertained and improved. Both thefe 
ends may be attained by the judicious choice, and attentive perufal of 
travels and hiftory. And here, ifthey are fond of the marvellous, 
their fancy will be warmly actuated by many prodigics in the phyfie 
¢alas weil as in the moral world. They will be interelted in objects 
worthy of their admiration ; objects lefs gorgeous, but far more no- 
vie and more important to man than the machinery and the genii of 
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an oriental fabulift. For the Ta/i/man of the Eaft, let them be e1- 
tertained with Aeroie virtue, which bas wrought many miracles. For 
an enchanted caftle, let them fubftitute a manfioa infinitely more 
2uguit and awtul, the facred cottage of an old Roman dictator — Let 
their dwarts be reprefented by our modern petit-maitres : and they 
will certainly not be lofers, it they exchange their Gianrs jor an 
AnxnipaL, a TimoLeon, and an Epaminonpas.,”’ 

Here, indeed, the exceptionable part of the bufinefs lies : 
we find many hiftorical paffages in this colle&tion, apparently 
as fabulous as the ftories related in the Arab.an-nights Enter- 
t2inments, or any cther caftern or moakifh tales. Now, as 
Mr. Stockdale juitly obtefves, we are never more difguited 
againft a writer, than when we find he obtrudes incredible 
filthoods on his readers for faéts. We detpife him for his fol- 
Wy; and we feel incignation againft him for the infult he offers 
to our underftanding. At the fame time our tranflator offers 
the following apolovy for his author. 

“ Tn detence cf this author | may fairly plead, that any paffiges 
in this work which are fables, or apparenrly tabulous, fhould be im- 
puted to the fidelity of the compiler, not to the weaknefs of the inan. 
He has, with great incuftry, order, and accuracy, exhibited to 
us the cuftoms and manners of all the nations of antiquity. But in 
his accounts of people who lived in very remote ages, on what au- 
thority was he to reft but on that of ancient authors ? He gives you 
no puerile, or ingenious tale of his own invention ; in all that he 
relates, he refers you to theold fource from which he draws. Ifyou 
think his harrative is, in fome places, extravagant and chimerical, 
let not your contempt or refentment fall on him, but on authors of 
ne lefs weight than Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 

How far this apology is fatisfa€tory we ihall leave to the 
reader : tho’ we cannot help obferving that a judicious diferi- 
mination, between the palpably fabulous and the authentic parts 
of ancient hiftory, would be extremely uleful to the rifing ge- 
neration, and fuch unlearned readers, who may not be able to 
diftinguith readily between them. 

Of the tranflation, and on tranilations in general, Mr. Stock- 
dale {peaks modeftly thus. 

** With. the execution of mty humble province I fhould be im- 
pertinent if I detained the reader. ‘To tranilate a French author, 
Whofe plan is, in general, mcompatible with the elevation of fenti- 
ment and ftyle, is ove of the lowelt employments in the common- 
wealth of letters. Yet if Laflert that a maa endowed with fancy and 
tatte, will find it more difficult to tranflate fuch an author than an 
animated writer, my affertion will not feem paradoxical to a perfon 
of acongenial mind. In the former course, you labour at the oar ; 
in the latter, you are carried fmoothly and rapidly along with wird 
and tide. The communia propri? dicere bas, in all ages, exerted the 

delicacy of literary art. Without pretending to that ineatal vigour 
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to which I have herealluded, I hall beg leave to inform the reader, ° 
that, in tranflating this author, I have experienced all the difficulty 
of giving familiar and vulgar objects a decent drefs. In relating the 
cuftoms of the barbarous nations, with which, even when they are 
mot uncouth and minute, a curious and fentfible inquirer into an‘i- 
quity would with to be acquainted, T have fometimes feared that | 
fhou.d incur the contempt and ridicule of polifhed times. I flatter 
myfelf, however, that the ingenious and the candid, will impute 
thofe exvrefions which may excite the difguft or rifibility of the 
illiterate, not to my mifapphication of language, but to thofe ideas, 
which, as a faithful tranflator, I was obliged to convey. 

«© We areas apt to fail in tranflation as iv original writing ; though 
a capacity for compofition muft be greater than that which qualifies 
a mar totranflate. Irthis is a problem, it isa problem of eafy fo- 
lution. ‘The vanity of too many prompts them to commence au- 
thors: but every one who has gained a {cholattic knowledge of the 
French tongue, fancies that he can tranflate; without reflecting, that 
to trA@iilate well requires talents at leatt fuperiorto common abilities ; 
and that he is, perhaps, far from being an adept in his own language, 
which, in a tafle of this kind, is another indifpenfable requifite ; and 
from which his. attention: may have been diverted by our eitablifhed 
and absurd mode of education. 

“* Of myfelf I fhall only profefs, that I have endeavoured to 
tranflate Sabbathier as he fhould have written, if-he had been an En- 
glifhman. How I have fucceeded, is not to be determined by my 
perfuafion. 

After fo ingenuous and candid a difplay of our tranflator’s 
pretenfions, the feverity of criticifm would be fomewhat ap- 
peated, did even juftice call for its exertion; which, the fame 
jultice induces us to fay, it does net, 


ART. VU. Tae Debtor's Pocket Guide, in Cafes of Arref ; 
containing Cautions and: Infiructions againjt the Impofition and 
Extortion of the Serjeant at Mace, Bailiff, Gaoler, ce. Shew- 
ing how a Perfon is to conduc? himfelf on an Arrefl : the Sheriff's 
Power in tating or refufing Batl: the Remedy a Perfon has a- 
gainft ax Oficer far Extortion on tebing Bail, or for any Seve- 
rity or Iil-ufaze to @ Perfon in bis Cujlody, or it a Lece-ap 
fliufe: The Charges fuch Houfes have a-rigit te make under 
the Stacutes and Rules of the fuperior Courts made for that Pur- 
peje, with the Remedy acainft them if they exceed their Bounds : 
The Aetiod of putting ia and perfefting Bail above on the 
Return of the Writ, ta prevent she Bail being fixed, and the 
Plamiff obtaining an ajfisninent of the Bail bond, with an 
Account of the Fees*the Sheriff and his Officers are entitled to 
ca iivferent Pi cefs. The bef and moft approved Method «f 
bringing the IY it of Habeas Corpus, with plain and apt In- 

jfirustion: 
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Aruftions for condutting and executing the Jeme with the real 

Expences thereof as fettled 7 the Majler and Prothonotaries of 

the relpeciive Courts. To which are added, Direions for 

procuring the Rules of the King’s — and Fieet-Prijfons, with 

the Expences attending the fame. By an Qld Practitioner, 8vo. 
Riehardton and Urguhart. 


, After fo full and explicit a title page, it will be needle to 

e our readers any farther account of the contents of this pu- 
Liication, than may ferve te affure them that the author, for 
an old praélitioner, appears to have done Ars readers tolerable 
juftice. Not but that this pocket-guide is better calculated 
for the ufe of attorneys and folicitors, than for fuch unfortu - 
nate perfons, as may ftard in need of their affiftance under the 
oppreffive fituation of civil arreits. We fay eppreffive, be- 
caure, tho’ they are called c/wi? arrefts, the civility of thei is 
often lefs than is pra€iifed in the moft barbarous and 4avige 
nations. Setting afide perfonal infults and private ex xtortion, 
for which na remedy can be legally had fer want of fafficieat 

evidence of the fa& * 5 the open oppreflion, apparently comni- 
ved at by the courts, is tha: neful, Indeed the whole colleétion 
of authorities, contained in this book, is little Jef than a down- 
right 3 nockery of ftatutes and rules ef court; when we are told, 
in the very laft page that 
Norwithftandi ling -. foregoing Statutes, and the determina tions 
of the courts of fuilice thereon, cultom has ettablifhed the 
fuoilowing tees: 


tL, a ad, 
Officer for an arrefton common procefs - - - - - O10 6 
Sa afpecialeapias = - - - = 2+ - © - = = Foto 
For levying €xecution « «- - © «- = = © +s € £ @ 
For executing a writ of pofieifion over and above the 
theriif 's poursdage by ilaute + - - - - = - t 1 Oo 
Man in poficifien on execution, if he finds himflf, 
perdiem - = = 2 = © 2 2 2 2 2 2 5 © 3 6 
Ii found by the houfe, per e+ so ~~ + 2 «= B S D 


All other demands of bailiffs, ferjeants at mace, &c. ae matters 
of extortion, for which they are punithable by the fatutes and 
rules and orders of the courts of Juitice. are ; 

Ik were to be withed this old praétitioner hal fet forth the 


* Though not always for want of witnefs ; but the brat’ ye od are nev 
cf for witnefies whole ubiqui ty can fuppert their pre fence or prove an althiy at pio > 
henever required. A bleff-d eiteét this of the indiferim.saie competeacy oF Ww I~ 
efles on oath! How abfurd that the ath — af even a bal B's follower thal: le 
aken in courts, which feem to think the whole fraterr vfor ncigled, a° nat 
zo require a bailiff himfeif to take the oaths ‘ °7 ari vy al 
# olice !—tn a word, the perfon, aggr ievedl by thefts peep eey Ti 
smedies here pointed out, will find the remeds v geuergsh. gp. tt ar bet hide 
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authority of that cuftom, which hath eftablifhed fees, metwith- 
flanding the ftatutes and rules of court ; and how it comes about 
“that thefe demands, as far as they vary from fuch ftatutes and 
rules, are not acts of extortion and pe nif thable. And yet were 
a remedy applied to thefe, there are fo many ways and means 
of fecretly oppreffing an unfortunate dcbtor, according to our 
prefent laws of arreft, hat it is greatly to be wifhed fome ma- 
terial alteration were med in the mode of recov ering debts, 
particularly fimall debts, in a country of fuch extenfive credit 
and commerce. It is in vain,” fays the celebrated author 
of the Rambler, “ to continue an inftitution, which experi- 
“ence fhews to be ineffeétual. We have now imprifoned one 
generation of debtors after another, but we do not find that 
their numbers leffen. We have now learned, that rafhnefs 
and imprudence will not be deterred from taking credit ; let us 
try whether fraud and avarice ma ay be more eafily reftrained 
from givi ing it.” Itis ftrange that, tho’ the expediency and poli- 
cy of fuch a fteo may not “ftrike our government, the _example 
of our North- Britifh neighbours, at a time w hen it is the ton 
to adopt fo many of their political maxims, does not recom- 
mend itflf to adminiftration.—Will it be id that the Scots 
are not fo commercial or credit-giving a people ? Be it fo; but 
is that the cafe with the Low-dutch? among whem a debtor, 
iving up his all, may obtain a releafe from his creditors 
imme tiately 5 ; nor can the meaneft citizen be perfonally arreft- 
ed for lef than thirty pounds fterling.—W hat a cruel abfurdi- 
ty in a country of fuch boafted liberty as England, that a poor 
man may be arrefted and thrown into p ifon on the furmife of 
of his being indebted forty fhilli: ngs! Surcly ways and means 
micht be found out to make the recovery of fuch fmall debts 
more eafy both for the debtor and creditor, than by the pre- 
sent means of perfonal arreft ! What better end can ‘this prac- 
tice ferve than that of making x provifion for a nuincrous tribe 
f the inferior retainers of the | law, in the multiplication of 
artefis, to the difirefs of the debtor, and not feldom to that al- 
19 of the creditor >And is this a a good end? Would not bv 
far the greater part of fuch gentry be more politically provic! led 
for, in being employed againft the enemies of their country 
™ road, than in kidnapping their fellow-fubjeéts at home /—It 
is lamentable to think that the excellent defign of a charitable 
ontribution till fub bfift ing, fhould be neceflarily in a great 
meature defeated, by pro ving the means of incrcafing ch ar- 
refts and, of courfe, ' suadioe fubtiftence to the vile | in reliev- 
1) a. the milerablee—There is no human inftitution but will 
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polie y of our bankrupt Jaws are admirable, and would Le pe- 


culiarly efficacious to ‘the relicf both of debtors and crechtors, 
if ar proper ref nition 5 they were fill extended. Why 
f{iowl i not the Lord’s a@& extend that relief to a debter, who 
owes but a imall fom, “is 2 COM niftion does to ene Who owes 
¢ larger And why fhoul 1 ithe creditor of him, who owes a 
larce tum, not have the fame right to keep him in prifon on 
a great a dav, as hath the creditor of one who owes lets ?— 
‘There is omething as set Bl to a common underRanding 
as thee is Shocking to commen humanity, in the indiferim:- 

nate imprifonment “of debtors, lies 0 or ercat, fuppoted or real, 
unfortunate or crimina , at the caprice of refentful creditors, 

At the fame time the frequency of our infolvent a&s, by witch 
the moft fraudulent are cencrally the greateft gainers, is a 
ftriking proof of the inexpediency, the inefficacy y, the inutili- 
ty of fo impolitic a practice. While neccifity has no law, our 
prions mutt be under the neceffity of thus frequently ditgorging 
the human victims that have been facrificed to cruelty. 

A new infolvent 2@ is faid to be now under the cenfideration 
of the parliament. For heaven’s fake, for the honour of their 
humanity and the credit of their underitandings, let them build 
it on a broader bafis than moft preceeding ones. Let them found 
it on the principle of univerial equity, and not fufier the pi- 
tiful confideration cf petty and partial inconveniences to do 
that, which they will have conf ftantly to do over again. = It lias 
heen laid, by old pradtitioners, that the legiflature purpotcly 
encourage the pra&tice of arrefts, becaufe of. “the revenue which 
thence accrues to government, through ihe ftamp-ofii ice 3 that 
revenue, arifing from, what is ca illed * » the Marfhalica court, 
alone, amounting to a very confiderable iaum.—If this be t: Uc, 
we will venture to declare fuch a motive as inhuman as it is 
impolitic.—Surely a mote falutary method might be founc, 
to raife that fum from the labour and indufiry of men at liber- 
ty toearn a fubfiftence, and fpend, liowever extravagantly, the 
wages of their labour; than is that of wringing it out of the 
necefities of men under confinement, fubfiting on the contri- 
bution of their friends, or farving on the charity of rangers ! 
—It is deemed fufiicientiy unyuft to encourage private vices, en 
the principle of their _preving public benefits : but to pre- 
mote the private oppreiiion of individuals, to put a few pou ils 
into the public trealury, is fo highly unbecoming the witdern 
of the legiflature, that we can hardly think it enters into the 
little fchemes of the loweft of our modern financiers. 


* Properly the Patace-Court, inftitnted by Charles I, in which one of the par- 
tes Should ttr ‘Aly be ‘long to the K: ing 5 houfhold 3 tho’, by he ere: veifion of prag atlices 
it includes nov; all pe fous yefidi ag within twelve aiiles of the King’ 5 palace. 
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ART. IX. The Prediftion of Liberty. By James ‘Thifllethwaite. 


4to. 2s. Wiliams. 


If Mr. Thitilethwaite were not fo furious a patriot, he would 
probably be a finer poet; an apt and pleating vein of verfification 
‘appearing, now and then, in the courte of this ftrange, poetical, 
political predi¢tion. Hear him begin ; 

Soit breath’d th’ ambrofial figh that kafsd the trees, 
And trolic nature fported in the breeze : 

The lark high mounted, wild on ether borne, 
Commence’d his carol and proclaim’d the morn : 
Bright beam’d the fun in matchlefs glory mild, 
‘The earth look’d joyous and creation finil’d. 

So far fo good: but would any body imagine this placid exordium 
to be a prelude to, what a crown-lawyer might almoft venture tq 
call, Aigh-trecfon? Yet fo it is; our poet feeming to be one of 

. thofe geniufes, of whom a much better poet has fuid, 
Some men there are, that have good ftore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage It 

Or, perhaps, a better apology might be deduced, for the un- 
governed fury of our author's patriotic zeal, trom his own con: 
tetlion that he was under the power of enchantment. 

The goddefs fpake, whillt cz/d enchantment fprung, 
And dropp’d like heaven’s own manna from her tongue. 

For it was to Mr. Thiftlethwaite himfelf, it feems, that the god- 
cefs Liberiy addreffed this prediction : fo that he might be as much 
under the power of fafcination, upon the opening of her mouth, 
as, they fay, a bird is at that of a rattle-fnake. In this fituation, 
it isno wonder he forgot to record the era of this prophecy ; which 
is a pity; asthe good people of England or Eutopia might have 
prepared themfelves tor the dreadful event, they are here foretold. 

When thus the Goddefs.—** Ere with wonted force 
Five times renew’d the fun hath urg’d his courfe, 
His annual courfe, and giving matter birth, 

Call’d vegetation from the cells of earth. 

Ere yet five years have fully waxen old, 

And five times heat prevail'd and five times cold ; 
Know that this land, this haplefs land thall feel, 
The ruthlefs edge of war’s avenging fteel : 

E’en as thou fee’/!, fhall be with ruin crown’d, 

And all her beauties profirate on the ground.” 

A ruthlefs war, indeed! And yet there can be no other way of 
crowning a land with ruin but by profirating her beauties on the grownd. 
But our poet does make cwee/u/ work of it throughout ihe piece. 

. “ We 
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«© }¥o to the land whofe fenators are tools, 
Whofe lords are vaffals and whofe princes fools ! 
‘o to the land whence defpotifm drives 
Impartial juttice : Where oppreffion ftrives 
With ten-fold vigour earneft in her courfe, 
And bends the laws to her fuperior force ! 
Wo to the land whofe judges league with power, 
And litt pale vice on reputation’s tower, 
Who purge the {pots which {tain ambition’s fame, 
And martyr virtue at the fhrine of thame ! 
Wo to the land where ob/inacy rears 
Her rotten monument: Where truth appears 
A gueft unknown, and where—O griet to tell ! 
Neceifity bids loyalty rebel.” 
© grief of griefs! It is faid, to be fure, that necefity has no /e-v 
and therefore fhe may be fometimes extravagant in her comman¢s, 
but the laws of nature and propriety will oiten prevent thofe com- 
mands being obeyed. Thus how /syalty can rebe/, we do not rea- 
dily underitand. That the man who is a loyal fubject to day may 
become a difloyal rebel to-morrow, we can conceive ; from the 
known verfatility of the human mind and the viciffitude of human 
affairs ; but how /yalty can rebe/, or become rebellion, is beyond ou 
comprehention. The rotter monument ot obfinacy would alfo cer- 
tainly moulder to pieces, if it were not fuflained by the power of 
enchantm@nt—As to the judges, fafe as they may think themfelves, 
in being rendered independant of the crown, they hold their offices 
quamdiu fe bene gefferint, and we would have them look to them- 
ielves if, indeed, they have done fuch wicked things as our bard 
infinuates. What! * martyr wrtue at the fhrine of ame !—Shame 
upon them to turn executioner and ordinary, for the purpofe of fo 
iniquitous an immolation !—Then, their employing the mechanic 
powers to raife the enormous weight of our national vices to the 
top of the monument, as if they meant to make the “ tall bully” 
a feape-goat, is abominable!—Ah! Wo be unto ye, judges. —(Ovr 
author is plainly no juage.)—Only think, however, of his calling 
princes Foo.s ; hinting, by a traiterous innuendo that the rifing 
progeny of the reigning family, fenfible as they are known, and 
adnured, to be ; nay even the king’s wile brothers are fools. But they 
are above being 4s brothers, and therefore, he may think to efcape 
the woe denounced in the gofpel —We are ret, however, to won- 
der that fuch a reef t as Mr. ‘Vhiftlethwaite fhould taxe itrangs 


“© So Pope calls the monument, 
Where London’s colamv, pointing to the fics, 
Like a tall bully, rears the head and lies.” : , 
The pnly real tower ‘of eminence, we have, in town, of any reputation, ane, 
therefore we fuppofe it to be what the poct calls reputation’s iwwer. eee 
+ We take the liberty fo to call our author, on his own principles, and by wey 
of campliment 5 as he declares rebellion to be 
———— a godlike adt! For fpite cr hell 
Beeroom:the price, ‘sis gloricus to rebels - . 
liberti¢s 
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Jiberties with the younger branches of the royal family, when né 
has (under the power, doubrlets, of enchantment and tafcination) 
taken much greater even with m joy itelt’ See how he deicribes 
ene of his exco.nted kings 
‘* Young, in 1% Pe ‘ienc’d, immature, and wild; 
Ere yet in manhood he had toft the child ; 
Pleas’d with the idle gewgaws of bis youth, 
And unaccuftem'd to the voice of truth; 
Call’d fuddenly to power —(to power unknown 
"Till then|— he tock pofieifion of the throne, 
that throne his good old gramdfire fill’d with awey 
The {courge ot vice and guardian of the law: 
Not fowas he. By education marr'd 
For great exploits: By nature’sfelf debar’d 
From wifdom’s walk: Domettic in aftairs, 
He eat, he laugh'd, got drunk, and faid his pray'ts. 
overn who would for him, fo none eti flay’ ‘d, 
Potieis’d of power, to limit lus para 
Govern who would for him, fo at siansaieal 
The barren fceptre grac'd his eager hand, 
What was’t to him, that ference droop’d her head ? 
What was’t tohim, that meri: afi’d tor bread ¢ 
What was't to him, that virtue in difgrace, 
Saw pamper ‘d vice, difguis’d, uiurp her piace ? 
That tlern oppreifion with an iron hund, a 
Drove injurd freedom trembling thro’ the land? @ 
What was'tto him ? He, far above couccoul, 
Some mighty nothing pregnant in his foul, 
({Unmindtul of the troubles which await 
On every fide the wretch conde:nned to ‘late} 
Stood firm, unmov’d, reflection from him huil’d, 
And dbuttons made who might have rul’d the evorld.” 

The power of enchantment is, im the above lines, very plain; as 
it is, alfo, fome few lines after, when the author charges, “ the 
thrice be curit ¢raytor” Lord B— with pes the planner of the 
excife, as well as maker of the peace. —-Now, give every one his ate 
we, being no cyder-drinkers, inutt sxculpaic him ¢dere. 

The following i is Mr. Toa—thw—te’s defcription of the traitor’s 
coadjutor. 

“¢ Bred in the felf-fame creed, him, M 
M—d the dregs yet glory of mankind : 
Bleit with thofe talents which by genius wrought, 
Give eale to dignity and ftrength tothought, 

Give inanhood each advantage of its race, 

To fortune favour, and to grandeur grace. 

Bick with thofe t: ents, which in candour’s caufe, 
Enirap’d the envious Pope into: appl: ite ; 

Pope, who bat rarcly wreath’d for worth a crown, 
And thought all praite injurious to his own, 
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Ble t with fuch talents, with fueh treafures blet ; 
Diftrett with doubts, nor without caufe dittrett, 


Virtue convuls‘d with tears faw M—d ftand, 
The toe of freedom, e enin freedom’s land ; 
Saw him exert each nerve in pow'r’s defence, 
And proftitution cloud the feat of tenfe! 
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We have here a rough and dirty fketch of a moft ftriking por- 
trait, of one whofe genius is perhapsequal, if his tafte were not more 
confined, to that of his great predeceifor ; of whom lord M——’s 


poetical encomialt fays, 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon fhin’d 
The greatett, wifett, meaneft of mankind ! 
5 ’ 


Jnheppily for lord Verulam, he poffeffed all the liberality of 
great, and wanted the low cunning of 4té, minds; which fub- 
jected him to fuch a fareaitic eulogium.—Bat, to take leave of our 
‘guthor; in whofe ttomach reéediion feems to work moft terribly; he 


will by no means allow the American rebels to be rebellious. 
** How then rebellious ? How, when fiubborn fenfe 


And lordly reafon plead in her defence ? 


How then rebeilious ? Form’'d her fame to cure, 


Candour fhai! purge her of the ftain impure : 
Candour, who ably warring on her fide, 
Shall tear the fuperitructure rais’d by pride, 
Deftroy that fophittry, thofe little arts, 
Which falfhood fafhions to expofe her parts ; 
SHAll thew, refiftance when in freedum’s caufe 
IsPublic virtue : ‘Thatto guard the laws 


Require’s man’s full exertion: That when power 


}.eazues with injuftice, tho’ but for an hour, 
In f{pite of folly’s minitterial dream, 
allegiance then is madnefs to th’ extreme. 


* Drawn by her fame the wond’ring world fhall join, 


In admiration of that grand defign, 

Which refcu’d her from ruin, and which gave 
Joy to the fad and freedom to the flave 

(senius once more fhall be with int xeft crown’d, 
And party’s precepts loftin peace profound ; 
Science her head fhall to the clouds difplay, 
And induliry reign monarch of the day ; 


Commerce, whofe fane with flowers the graces bind, 


Her bread red itreamers flutt’ring to the wind, 


Shall to herthoufand ports with fail unfurl’d, 
Bring the united treafures of the world ; 
Pienty fhall pour unatk’d her golden tide, 
And wealth accumulate on every fide; 
Wifdom thall keep religion's laws untlain’d, - 
And virtue well preferve what valour gain’d. 


whe 


Weare not expretsly told wherethis happy union of valour, virtues 
aildom and weaithis to take place, but from the tenour of the whole 


we fuppofe it is tobe in America. \Would it not iew the 
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lour tobe equal ‘to the virtue of thefe her good friends in Europe, 
if they tranfported themfelves to aflift in bringing about fo géarrous 
a revolution ?—Butit is ealier to handle a goofe-quil) than a mufket, 
and pleafanter to tag verfes by a fire-tide in London than to detend 
entrenchments at Bunker’s-hill. 


ART X. Odes, by Richord Cumberland, Efg. ato. 1s. Robfon. 

Dr. Cumberland, author of feyeral-favourite comedies, hath 
here tried his hand at another f{pecies of literary compofition. We 
with we could add with cqual fuccefs : but his poetical genius feems 
better calculated for the famifar than the fublime. As he affecis, 
however, to be fenfible of this, and futceptible of the terrors of 
criticifm, we fhall be {paring of a feverity ; which ftrict juttice 
might otherwife give to our ftrictures. 

Thefe odesare, in number, two: the firft being an addrefs to the 
fua, written during atour through the mountainous parts of Wett- 
moreland and Cumberland; concerning which, in the author’s 
dedication to Mr. Romney, the painter, he thus modeftly exprefies 
himfelf. ‘* The fruit of my tour hath been, what I fear is fcarce 
worth laying ,at your feet, the following irregular Ode, which was 
literally truck out on the fpot, and is addreit to the fun,” The 
propriety, of literally itriking out an irregular Ode, 1s indifputable ; 
but that this Ode fhould be the fruit of a tour, fcarce worth laying at 
any body’s feet, isas whimfical a circumftance as is the mode of pre- 
fentation. Had the poet itrew’d the painter’s path a forwers, 
though not worthy to wipe his thoes withal, it would at Teaft have 
been picturefque, if not pertinent; but to lay fruit at His feet, to 
trip up his heels, like bean-fheils in peafcod-time, is a droll method 
ot paying metaphorical court to a patron. But, perhaps, our poet 
thought it bchoved the dedication of an Ode to be as fublime and 
obfeure as the Ode itfelf—To attend him, therefore in his alti- 
tudes, 

Trembling now with giddy tread, 
Prefs the mofs on Gowdar’s head. 

We fufpect an error in the prefs here. By the context, thefe 

tines fhould rua rhus, 
‘Trembling now with giddy bead 
Let’s the mofs on Gowdar tread, ———_——ange 
sut Lo, where fits the bird of Jove, 
Couch’din his airy far above ; 
Oh, lend thine eye, thy pinion lend, 
Higher, yet higher let me ftill afcend: 
“Tisdone; my forehead {mites the tkies ! 

Weil faid’Squire Richard! And fo becaufe Horace’s head touched 
the fars, you mutt knock your noddle againft the Ay. Really, this 
1s high enough. That you were got into the clouds is pretty plain, 
but your head mutt have been teuched by the moon, or otherwife 
piunct-ftruck, if in that region ef vacuity you met with any re- 
fuulauce to afiect your occiput.—To defcend, therefore, if we can, 
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to the medium of common-fenfe.—No. We are juf as giddy 
in lookirig down as we were in looking up. 
Now downward as I bend my eye; 
What is that atom I efpy, 
That fpeck In nature's plan? 
Great heav’n! is thata mah? 
And hath thar little wretch its cares; 
Its treakes, its follies, and its airs ; 
And do I hear the inteét tay, 
** My lakes, my mountains, my domain ?” 
O weak, contemptible and vain! 
The tenant of a day. 
Say to old Skiddaw, “* Change thy place,” 
Heave Helvellyn from his bafe, 
Or bid impetuous Derwent ftand 
At the proud waving of a mafter’s hand. 

Pofitively this is hard on honeft gentlemen, who are proprie= 
tors of landed eftates im thefe mountainous countries. What, 
are they to be denied a right to their’ domain, becaufe they can- 
not heave hills, remove mountains, and carry their property of 
terra-firma about with them, as they might exchequer tallies or 
bank-bijls ?—Might not a Grub-fireet Garretteer, with equal pro- 
priety, fouar oneagle’s wings to the top of St. Paul’s and look 
down with the fame eontempt on the Bank of England, the Cuf- 
tom: houfe and the Royal-Exchange, with the proprietors of ali 
the commercial treafures, depofited in the warchoufes of this wealthy 
metropolis! Serioufly; there is mo poetical propriety in this mix- 
ture of moral and natural greatnefs. The magnitude of phyfical 
objects may ftrike the beholder with awe and fill the mind with 
ideas of vait extent; but the expreflion of thofe ideas fhould be 
contined to inanimate defcription and the fuggeftions which am- 
plitude of Space and local imagery immediately infpire; they bear 
no proper relation to magnanimity or mental fublim'ty. Dr. W’. tays 

Were I fo tall to reach the pole, 

Or grafp the ocean with my fpan, © 
I muft be meafur’d by my /ox/, 

The mind's the ftanderd of the man. 

On the whole, this irregular Ode of Mr. Cuinberland’s is but a 
puerile performance: nor is the fecond, addreifed to Dr. James 5 
on the fuccels of his fever-powders, a whit better. The tame- 
nefs of the poet, however, is excufed by the tendernefs of' the 
parent ; the patient being the author’s fon, and the darling of @ 
tond mother: the expreilion of that teadernef, is neverthelets ter- 
rible in thefe lines: 

Now in each other’s eyes we ftare 
With looks, that afk ir hope bethere. 

Now the flare is always the efiect of vacant inattention or rey 
ed perception; a kind of look very widely different from that © 
the anxious folicitude, the poet meant to de‘eribe. 
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236 A Parody on Gray’s Elegy. 


ART. XI. 4 Parsdy on Gray's Elegy. By an Oxonian, 1s. gto, 
Wheblic. 


though we take Parody to be one of the eafieft, and therefore 
leaft meritorioas, hinds of writing, we fometimes meet with ar 
aptnefs of allufion and pertinence of exprefiion, in exerciles of this 
nature; which induce us to give the paredut credit for more than 
the merit of a mere imitator. Our readers will judge, from the 
following fpecimen, whether the author of the piece before us lays 
any richtful claim to fuch diftinction. 
Vor ther, who, windtul of thy lov'd compeers, 
Doftin thefe lines their ardets tale relate ; 

Ir chance, with prying fearch, in future years, 

Soine antiquarian fhou’d inquire thy fate, 
Ha=ply fome triead may thake his hoary head, 

And fay; * Each morn unchill’d by frotts he ran, 
Vith hofe ungaiter'd, o’er yon turfy bed, 

To reach the chapel—ere the pfaims began : 
* ‘There, in the arms of that lethargic chair, 

Which rears its old moth-eaten back fo high ; 
At noon he quati’d three gluiles to the fair, 

And por’d upon the news with curious eye. 
* Now by the fire engug’d in ferious talk, 

Or mirthful converte, wou'd he loi ridg ftand, 
Now in the garden chute a funny walk, 

Or launch the polifh’d bow! with tteady hand. 
* One morn we miis’d him, atthe hour of pray'ry 

And in the hall, and on the fav'rite green ; 
Another came; nor yet within the chair, 

Nor yet at bowls, nor chapel was he feen. 
* The next, we heard that, in a neigh bring town, 

That day to church he led a willing bride, 
Whofe worth and beauty all his withes crown, 

Boatt of his youth, and glory of his pride. 
* Now by his patron's bount¢ous care remov d, 

He lives with beauty bleit, and true content ; 
Yet, ever mindful of the place he lov’d, 

Read, here, the letter which he lately fent.”* 


Tus BET FE R, 


Ju rurai innocence fecure I dwell, 
Alike to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Approving conicience chears my humbie cell, 
And focial blifs has mark'd me for her owr. 
Next to the bleilings of religious truth, 
‘Two gilts mine endlefs gratitude engage ; 
A wite, the dear companion of my youth, 
A jou, tobe the comfort of my age, 











The Runaway: A Comédy. 2°49 


Seek not to draw me from the bleft retreat, 
In loftier fpheres unfit, untaught to move ; 
Content with calm domeftic life, where meet 
The {miles of triendhhip and the {weets ot love. 





P LA Y S. 


ART. XH. The Runaway; a Comedy: As is ated at the Theaire- 
Royal ix Drury-Lane. $vo. 18 6d. Dodlley. 


The Runaway, to fe the theatrical term, as well; in other 
words, the a¢tors fepted their parts in the reprefentation and the 
town received the piece with applaufe. In’ the biblicpolitt’s phrate, 
however, it does not read fo well; the dialogue being neither fur- 
ficiently chara¢teriftic nor colloquial, for Comedy. ‘The chavaciers 
of the piece are, alio rather tketches taken from pictures, than 
pictures taken fromthe life. The ce/ume, or manners of the piece, 
will as little ttand the teit of criticifm. In a word the gentiemen 
and ladies figure very well as the heroes and heroines of a modern 
novel, which might make no contemptible appearince in a circu- 
lating library; but they are not fuch as we meet with in real life ; 
or in the works of our beit dramatic writers.—'There is fomething 
pretty, neverthelefs, in the plot, fuch as it is, and yet though fim- 
ple, it is fo merely artificial and the jew de tveaire fo very -palpable 
that it by no means looks like the firit eflay of a writer, practically 
unacquainted with the ttage. It is faid, neverthelefs, to be the firft 
production of a female dramatift; who, if what is faid be crue, 
will probably, nnprove on the prefent attempt and, in future, pro- 
cuce fomething full more worthy of approbation. At leait this ts 
what fhe promifes, in her dedication to Mr. Garrick, whoin fhe ad- 
dreffes on this occafion in a ftile of adulation, that rather befpeaks 
the gratitude of her heart than the goodneis of her head. 

‘** Unpatronized by any mame, fays fhe, 1 prefented myielf to 
you, obfcure and unknown. You perceived aawnings in my Co- 
medy, which you xourife’d and improved. Wh attention, and fulli- 
eitude, you embellifo’d, and prefented it to the world—sh2t world, 
which has emulated your generofity, and received it with aw ap- 
plaufe, which fills my heart with moft lively gratitude. I perceive 
how much of this applaufe I owe to my fx,— The Runaway has 
athoufand faults, which, if written by a man, would have incurred 
the fevereft lath of ‘criticifm—but the gallantry of the Englith na- 
tion is equal to its wifdom—they beheld a woman tracing with tee- 
ble fteps the borders of the Parnaflian Mount—pitying her dith- 
culties (for ‘tis a thorny path) they gave their hands for her tup- 
port, and placed her sige above her level. 

All this, Sir, and whatever may be its confequences, I owe to 
you. Had you rejected me, when [ prefented my litle Rusawar, 
deprefled by the retutal, and all confidence in myfey dettroyed, I 
Should never have prefumed to dip my pena again, Itis now = 
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tafk to convince You and the World, that a general allowance fo# 4 
oung Writer’s faults, is the beft encouragement to Genius —’tis 2 

kindly Soil, in which weak Groundlings are nourifh’d, and from 

which the loftieft Trees draw their ttrength and their beauty.” 

We thall not difpute, with our Authorefs, whether indulgence or 
feverity be the beft method of encouraging genius; as that may de- 
pend on the degree of confidence the former may infpire. But, we will 
venture to fay that, if the be as mdulgent in the zaryery, (where, the 
tells us this Comedy was written,) as the town has been to her piece 


-on the ftage, fhe may find a little wholefome feverity very foon ae- 


ceflary to check the confidence of the litle geniufes, rifing under 
the tuition of fo hopeful a mama ; 
*¢ *Till time mature them for important follies.” 


ART. XIII. Valeatine’s Day : A Mufical Drama. In two A&s. As itis 

Performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 18. Lowndes, 

ADVERTISEMEN fT. 

*“ The Author of Valentine’s-Day, defires to acquaint a Britih 
Audience, before whofe awful Tribunal his little Drama ts going to 
appear; that the Encouragement of a young Man, (an humble Can- 
didate in the Mufical Department) was his principal Motive for fub- 
mitting this Trifle to the Proteétion of an unbiafs’d and impartial 
Public.” 

This trite and hackneyed apology, for what needs no apology at 
all, feems a proof of the modeity ot the writer; and yet, it may be 
mere mock-modefty too. Itisout of our wa/é, to fay any thing a- 
bout the Aumble Candidate in the mufical department ; tho’ we may ge- 
nerally obferve the umble Candidates in that /ow department are hum- 
ble only in a/f, and that many a fenfible writer has lrad his goofe 
quill made a fcandalous tool to a tiddleftick.—In the plot of this lit- 
tle piece there is the lefs to find fault with, as the fault of the piece’ 
is to have little or no plot.—But, as Sir Andrew Ague-check fays, 
he who has not an exguifite reafon, may yet have a reaton good enough. 
So, fo much for the plot.—For fuch flight fketches, the few trait# of 
charaéier ave alfo not amifs; and tho’ the author appears not to 
have a great vein of humour, he has two or three arch ftrokes ; 
while at a Song, we'll pit him, for acool hundred, againft the author 
of the Syrens, the Blackamoor Wath’'d White, or even the Dueana 
ifelf—To be fure Cumberland, Colman, Garrick, Dibdin, au@ 
Bickerftaff, beat him. 

SPECIMENS. 
A lI R. 
Here Harry, and Thomas, and Riehard, and Ned, 
What the plague an’t you tired of /aying a bed ; 
Thefe lazy dull rafcals will baulk my detign, 
Was ever man vex’d with fuch fervants as mine ! 
The clock has {truck feven, 
Will you fleep till eleven ? 
This behaviour is palt———=[ Enter fervants. 
O—you're come then at lait— 
. How 
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How like tools you all ftand! 


Stay, wait my command ! 

Go—run for the tonfor, 

Not a word, but begone, Sir, 

D’ye hear me, you Ned? 

Let the fideboard be fpread, 

With wines of the bett— 

’Tis you ftand the teft ; 
And Harry my coachman, and Richard come hither, 
Adzookers, my heart is as light as a feather. 

Adieu to my crofies, 

Go—rub down my horfes. 
How happy am], in the choice ofa fon ! 
And now let ime fee what's next to be done. 


QUARTET T Oz 
SIR VERITAS. 
Neighbours, take notice, you fee how 1 am treated 
By you, my good friends, their project defeated. 
Ir there's juftice or law, O, fee how I’ll trounce him, 
By the faith of my body and you thall renounce hin. 


FLORELLA. \ 


The Hawk thus fees two linnets bleft, P 
Detcends to fieze the haplefs prey ; 
And, while carefling and careft, 
He bears the tender mate away. 
FREDERICK. 


The tender mate, though left to gricve, “ 
Proves: conftant to his abfent love ; ‘ 
No other object can relieve.— : —* 


He pines and fickens in the grove. 
PIN WN E R. 
Huth, huth, my good matter ; before I'm in hed, 
Trutt the matter to me, I’ve atrickin my head, 
Will choufe’cm e’er night —— 
FLORELLA. 
O, rapture! 
FREDERICK. 
Delight ! 
SIR VERITAS, 
Come along, come along, neighbours, take heed. 
PiN N E R. 
As fure asa gun, I think we'll fucceed. 
FREDERICK ano FLORELLA. 
O fortune direét you, aifift and protect you. 


A I R. 

If eer you're a knight of the quorum, 

You'll make a good hand of the jorum, 
And like the reft feein 
Quite loft in a dream, 

As it they’d no bufinefs before ’’em, 
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249 > A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Price, 


Tho’ you don’t underftand 
‘The laws of the land, 
The news-papers /ay on the table ; 
With ahem and a haw, ’ 
Which is juitices’ law, 
Get through it as well as you're able. 


When the culprit appears, 
With penitent tears, 
Crofs-queition brow-beat him, commit him ; 
But it he has cath, 
Then fpare him the lath, 
Finda flaw, and directly acquit him. 


As to the ay and /aying, inftead of /ie and /ying, itis, doubtlefs, a 
vulgarifm ; but itis a vulgariim now-a-days adopted both by the great 
vulgar and the fmall ; witnefs the advertifing GENTLEMAN, who hag 
thirty thoufand pounds /ayiag at his banker's, for the ufe of fpend- 
thrifts of both fexes. The old woman, whofe hen /aid golden eggs, 
we fuppofe to have ftood in the fame predicament: for, tho’ lke 
Shylock, our ufurer may not know whether his monies be fheep-and 
goats or not, he knows he makes them éreed as talt. 





PU LITIC &. 


ART. XIV. d Letter to Reverend Dr. Richard Price, on bis Obferva- 
tions on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, and 
the ‘Fufiice and Policy of the War with America. 8vo. 6d. Evans, 
Strand. 

We cannot help thinking ourfeives ill-treated by the author of 
this Letter : which, ‘at his particular defire, and as a proof of our 
impartiality, we printed in the Correfpondence of our laft Month’s 
Review ; the writer advertifing it as a feparate pamphlet, with cer- 
tain additions to the title, too illiberal for us to admit azaintt fo re- 
tpectable a gharacter as Dr. Price. As he did this, alfo before he had 
printed it in a feparate form ; it could not fail to put our publifher t 
much trouble and inconvenience. We hope no future attempt will 
be made to take the like unfair advantage of our candour, leit we 
fhould be laid under the neceflity of admitting the productions of no 
correiponcents who do not tavour us with their names at length. 


ART. XV. The Rights of Great Britain aferted coainft the Claims of 
America: being an Anfwer to the Declaration of the General Congrefs. 
The eighth Edition. To which is now added a Refutation of Dr. Price's 
State of the National Debr. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 

This pamphlet, which appears to have been writtten and circulated 
at the inilance of adminiftration, is not ill-manufactured. At the 
‘ame ume it contains aot only much cogent argument but authentic 
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{formation refpecting our unhappy difpute with America. —— As 
tothe writer’s refutation of Dr. Price's State of the National Deb: ; 
it being not very long, we fhall quote the whole. 

“ The conteft between Great Britain and her Colonies has pro- 
duced, among other evils, a deluge of {peculative publications, cal- 
culated to bewilder the weak, and impofe upon the ignorant. Seve- 
ral Writers, either biaffed by party or fwayed by vanity, have ene 
lifted themfelves under the banners of rebellion ; and, with a itrangeé 
perverfion of argument, attempt to juftify the conduét of the Colo- 
nifts, upon the principles of reafon and civil liberty. Having form- 
ed, in their diftempered imaginations, fome wild theories ot polity, 
the vy -prefume to judge of the degree of ¢reedom in government, in 
proportion to its departere from their own inadmiible maxims. 

** Of thefe fancitul abettors of American refittance, the la eit and 
the moft violent is Dr. Price, who has given to the Public a Pamph- 
let, which he calls #* Obfervations an the Natare of Civil Liberty, 
the Principles of Government, and the Juftice and Policy of the A- 
merican War” Thefe Obfervations, where they are merely fpecu- 
lative, may be fafely trufted to the common fenfe of mankind, with- 
outany reply. It is fatlicient here to remark, that the nature of the 
VoRor’s civil liberty: is toa unnatural to have ever exitted in any civil 
fociety whatfoever ; that his principles of Government are too vifio- 
nary even for theory, and, taeretore, utterly incompatible with 
practice ; that, intiead of finding either juftice or policy inthe Ame- 
rican war, he invites Great-Britain to be aiding and abetting to the 
icheme of American Independence; wnd all this, that the Doctor 


himfelf, and his Party, may havea place to *‘ fly to,”’ when corrups - 


tion and defpotifin fhall overwhelm this devoted Kingdom. 

* To théw that the ruin of the Kingéom andthe contequent flight 
of the politica! ele are nat difiant objects, Dr Price has furnithed the 
Public with a deplorable {tate of the national debt, after having done 
his utmoft to * haften the firides sf approaching Bankruptcy,” by 
throwing diferedit on Paper-currency and the Bank of England- 
The proofs produced by the Doctor to eftabiifa thefe melancholy 
fa&s, are equally conchufive with his arguments. There exifis no: 
pudlic frectboin in this intagdom, ** becaufe the people at large” 
(females as well as-males) “ do not mect in one general Couacil, 
and determine-upon all public meafures.” Paper-currency deferves 
no credit, as it “* reprefents nothing but fpecie:” ‘This country 
fhould humble herfelf in the duft at the feet of America. and vive 
up all her Rights ‘to her Colonies, ‘* becaufe the Earl of Sheiburne. 
taid fo in the Houfe of Lords ;’ and Great Britain muit immediate- 
ly fink under the intolerable burden of her debts, becaufe Dr. Price 
finds it convenient, for his prefent purpofe, to load her fhoulder, 
with magy millions more than fhe actually owes. : 

“© Asthe ftate of the National Debt, which this Writer gives in 
his Pamphlet, may deceive the Pubiic, by afluming the appearance 
of fact, it may not be improper to expofe its fallacy. Dr. Price, by 
qvoting Helm’s Paper, which is calculated for the information of the. 
Feoprictors of the Stocks, endeavours to cnerca®e the authority of his 
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account. But Helm’s Paper has a contrary effect. Elelm gives nog 
the debt due from the Public to the three great Companies, but 
the capital flock on which they divide. Tie fums payable on 
their ftéck cannot, therefore, be the intereti paid to them. hy 
Government, but is actually the anowal dividend poi by eaca (ane 
pany. For inftance, Government is indebted to the Ea.r- india Com- 
pany {. 4,200.000, for which they receive 3 per cent. intereit, 
They pay © percent on their flock of £ 4,26. .090, avd pay 3 per 
<ent. on £. 3,000,0C0, in annuities created by themfelves. This 
alone makes the wifling difference in the Doctor s account of two 
jnillions principal, and £. 150,000 per annum iniereft. It would 
have magnified the Doctor’s account ftill more, if he hes been pieafy 
¢d to add the amount of the principal and intereft of the Company’s 
ends. ~***;°: 

“The Bank alfo receive 3 per cent. on the debt due tothem from 
Government, and divide § 3 per cent. om their capital The 
South-Sea Coinpany, who receive 3 per cent. on the debr duc nom 
Government, divide 3 4 per cent. on their ftock. Thus Dr Price, 
by taking Helm’s Paper tor his guide, either through ignorance or 
defign, betides erroneoufly encreafing the principal, has made the 
amount of the intereit on thole articles £.4+2,610 per annum more 
ahan the truth. ; 

* Had the DeGor confulted proper authorities, (but that was not 
confiftent with the detigns of the Party) he would have found, that 
the principal of the Debt to thofe Companies, and the capital of the 
Government Annuities payable by them, amount together to 
£- 122,903,2545 and that the charge to Government for the intereft 
and allowances for management (which laft, it is evident, Dr. Price 
never contidered), amount to £. 3,969,204. This fum, notwith- 
dtanding the charge for management, is lefs, by £ 348,666, than the 
Doétor’s charge tor that intereft aaly “ 

** To purfue Dr. Price through the other parts of his incorrect 
diate of the Revenue and National Debt, where there is a little righc 
and much wrong, and to fuppofe againit his fuppofitions, would be 
vo combat a fhadow. It is, theretore, only neceflary to ftigmatize 
the notorioufly great errors in his accounts, wherein he affects to be 
exceedingly well informed, and quotes authorities. His account 
of the Sinking Fund ‘is erroneous in every article. At the clofe of 
his Obfervations on this head, he affirms, that ‘the Sinking Fund 
was taken lat year for £. 2,902,000, including an extraordinary 
charge of £. 100,000 on the aggregate fund. '1t there has beena 
deficiency,” he adds, ** it is a debt contracted lait year, which mutt 
be added to other debts artiing trom deficiencies in the provifions 
made tor the expences of laft year.” But it appears from the accounts 
Jaid before Parliament, that, inttecd of that tund being deficient, it 
produced a furplus of £.17,000 With regard to the preient flate 
of the Sinking Fund, it actually produced a furplus of £. 106,629, 
in the year ended the 5th of January 1776, more than in the year 
énded the 5th of January 3775; notwithftanding £. nee has 
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hes been applied out of the public revenue, in purfaance of an Act 
of the laft Seffion of Parliament, for the purchafe of Somerfet-Houfe, 
for the u'e of the Public 

“* Ta his late of the profit of the Lotteries, Dr Price is miftaken 
upwards of ¢. 420,000 ~The De&tor takes the proft of nine years 
at {159.000 each year. But there were only tix prcfirable Lotte- 
ries, and only three of thofe produced a profit of £. 150,000 each ; 
all the tormer Lotteries, except thofe fix, having been attended with 

Annuisies. “Fe 

* In a note which Dr. Price has placed at the bottom of page 120 
of h.. Pamphiet, he fays, by a reference te ah account of unappro- 
priated revenues, amounting tof’ 4,460,754: ‘That ** the greateft 
part of this revenue is borrowed of the Bank, and fpent before ic 
cones into the Exchequer.. It is, thereiare, inreality, fo much debt 
conttintly due to the Bank, for which intereftis paid” The real 
fact is, that the Bank, in 1775, lent only on the credit of the land- 

tax and malt duties, which together amounted to £. 2,250,002. 

‘Here the difference is no more than £. 2,210,759, which in Dr. 
Price's. idea may, perhaps, be efteemed an immaterial error —The 
Doctor having thus been detected in fuch grofs errors, With regard 
to matters which he advances as faéts, twe may fately truit his fuppo- 
fitions to the judgment of an impartial Public.” 


ART. XVI. The Honour of Parliament, and the Fuflice of the Nation 
Vindicated. Iu @ Reply to Dr. Price’s Oblerwations on the Nature of 
Civil Liberty. 8vo 13 Davis, Piccadilly 
** The torch of war,” fays this writer, ** whether firt lighted by 

the genuine flame of liberty, as American advocates would fuggett, 

or kindled bythe fiery fpirit of faétion, owes the fiercenefs with 
which it now blazes, to the aid it has from time to time received by 
the breath of incendiary abettors among ourtelves.” 

In this manner doth this vindicator, of the honour of Parliament 
and the juftice of the Nation, flourifh away, with the occational ad- 
Ynixture of fome humour arid farcafm, through fixty four pages. 

his writer’s argument, however, is neither fo infinuatiag or forcible 
as to affect any body, thatis not already of his own perfusion. “To 
readers of his own party, he will doubtleis appezr to have handicd 
our political preacher fmartly enough. 


ART. XVIL. Remarks on Dr. Price’s Objervations on ihe Nature of 
Civil Liberty, Ge. Bvo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 
This remarkef, who in‘cribes his pertorn’ance to Lord Nartiy, 

affedts, like Dr. Price, to be methodical; dividing it into parts and 

fettions, and replying to the obferver article by article 5 except as tv 
the national debt ; which he does not trouble his head about. Tie 
deed his head does ‘not feem adupted for very nice calculations; the 
ufe of fzures would in all probability have perplexed him more than 
that of avords feem todo. Take a fpecimen or two ot his graminas 
and rhetoric; his argument is too contnfed to bear abitvach 
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The prefs teems with invectives levelled at the minitter, whey: 
confident of his own integrity, permits them to remain in that obli- 
vion they never rofe from. Why fhould an equitable adminiftration 
fupport every needy writer, who fading thenfelves defervedly negleé= 
ed, deluge, trom their airy regions, ter infignificant abufe; give 
them but a douceur, the cafe is altered, and they ave as lavith of their 

raife, equally unimportant, as their cenfure. 

® Trmutt furely be the triumph of every Englithman, that in 
whatever nation his defire of improvement, his intcreft, or his plea- 
fure, may lead him, that he can aifert, that the pz/ot of his native 
country is addicted to no one deftructive vice: that no extravagant 
fondnefs for women ; no ruinous attachment to gathing; no conti- 
nual round of expenfive amufements, to divert hi3 attention from the 
important employ he is entrufted with ; that his domettic virtues go 
hand in hand with his public oes; and that his affection for his 
King and country fupport him in his arduous tafk, maigré the cenfure 
of thofe, either envious of his perfonal merit, or the weighty oflice 
under his charge —Peace to ail fuch. 

““ The freedom of our conilitution is the wonder and praife of 
every flranger. The reader will, I hope, permit me a few detached 
remarks on the original {pring from which we derive our admirable 
fyftem of government, fo extvemely diffimilar to all others. 

“¢ England was never, I mean fubfequent to the heptarchy, divi- 
ced into more than one monarchy. ‘The divifion of Spain and 
France into fo many petty principalities, where every linle king 
reigned with defpotiiny, and «were a/l defirous of affifting each other 
in the fubverfion of the /eaft park of freedom. Italy, by the oppref- 
fion of papal power, by the infatiate exactions of the Clergy nf 
their enthufiattic fanaticifin, adoptéd thofe maxims,by which alon 
prieitly dominion can be eftablithed and maintained. The conftitu- 
tion of England, free in its very nature, prior to the’ introduétion 
of the feodal fyitem by the Conquerer ; then, though the glorious 
flame was fmothered by tiie fubverfion of the Saxon legiflature, for- 
tunately he adapted a few of its laws, on the bafis of which /praag 
the confequent /rugyies of the people.” 

What can critics fay to fuch authors 2s this ? What, indeed, but 
that which he himfelt fays, of the cenfurers of the pilot of his’ native 
country*, ** Peacetoalifuch!?——  ° 


* This muff certa nly be fome floating ifland, alias: bog, in Beotia. A writer 
of no other coundry would compliment a pilot-of any country, for permitting his de- 
tra€tors to remain in the ebhvien they never rofe ffom. Again, who but a Beotian 
in grain, could have foustl outthat Britain was never divided into more than one mu- 
narchy ? Nay, who bet a Beotian could find out the poflible means of dividing it 
into that exe? Would the reader think it poftible thet fuch an ignoramus as this 
writer, should fland up for the honour of learning, and call Dr. Price Mr. becaule, 
fays he, *¢ ] am informed the Doétor is no graduate.” Inthe name of wonder, 
what does Padaly take aeraduate to be ? Does he not know that an Univerfity can 
wivid ail the fleps in the ladder of f{cience inte one, and dubb a blockhead a doctor 
#s eafily as te King can dubb a citizena knight ?—The learning and ingenuity of 
Dr. Price i fy weil known, that this piece of impertitience can be imputed to no- 
mung out Beotiae-impadence,—— 

ART. 
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ART. XVIII. Curfory Obferwations upon Dr. Price's Efay on Civit 
Liberty, particularly relating to Specie and Paper Currency ; by which 
feveral of bis Pofitions are proved erroneous, and moft of his DedudBions 
utterly fallacious. Publifhed with a View to remove the Prejudices 
ewbich might affe the Minds of uninformed Readers, froma too ready 
Affint to his Dorine. 8¥0. 6d. Carnan 
The Author of thefe obfervations confines them chiefly to what 
Dr. Price hatti advanced refpeéting coin and paper-currency. The 
Doétor fays that, *‘ as gold reprefents commodities fo paper reprefents 
coin; é,e. Paper is a reprefentative, or a fign of a fign.”—Again, 
‘* Coin, fays he, is the bafis of paper credit ; and if deftroyed, or 
reduced within a certain limit, paper circulation would fink of courie. 
Paper being deftroyéd, coin would rife in value:”—In dire& oppo- 


fition to.thofe affertions, the prefent abferver undertakes to prov, 


Firft, that Paper currency is not merely a fign of a fign, a reprefen- 
tative of a reprefentative, or fhadow of a fhade: but that paper has a 
much larger fcope in its reprefentative capacity than mere coin- 
age. 

"2. That therefore coin cannot be exclufively called the Bafs ef 
paper ; but that every article of property, reprefented by paper, his 
the fame right to that'term ; and of courte, the bafis of paper differs 
according to the fubjeét of property figiified by that paper. Coin 
may be the bafis of fome paper ; land or ftock, of other paper. 

3. That if coin'was dettroyed, or reduced within a certain limit, 
paper circulation would be fo far from finking, that it would of ne- 
celiity {pring up and flourith. 

4. That paper, if dettroyed, would be fo far from increafing the 
price of coin, that it would have the direct contrary effet.” 

Hoving illuttrated thefe propofitions in a petfpicuous and plaufible 
manner, this fentible writer proceeds. 

“ T think I lave fairly proved the affertions I made in my outlet, 
that paper low current isnot merely a fign of a fign—but really re- 
prefentative of fubftantial property, and that confequently no danger 
is to. be apprehended from its circulation—that there is room for 
more in the market—that it is capable of being governed by fixed 
rules and criterions, fo as to prevent the evils arifing from an immo- 
derate fiow of accommodative paper —at the fame time that, by its 
means, a ready aililtance can be given to government by occafic- 
nal advances upon fuch pledges as government oifer, and merchants 
or Bank directors think proper to lend upon. 

** If Bank notes were vifionary, ited without ptoperty fome- 
where depotited as _a pledge to the Bank correfponding to the 1riémi- 
nal value of fuch notes, then much mifchief might be expected. But 
upon evéry enquiry 1 cam nvake, I cannot find any note iftuge 
without correfponding fecurity. If to government ——governmieri 
fecurities are pledged, certain ‘duties arifing from taxes or Icvies of one 
xind or otlier are made over. The idea of property ftillis annexed 
to the pdper—and fuch loans are in the abitraétno more than the ar- 
ticipation of property, paid to government through the miedinm of 


paper, fome lite ume before theproperty is due or reedivable. “i 
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¢ With refpect to merchants and difcounts, the cafe is the fare 
and the trade carried on by the Bank and bankers fair and equitas 
ble, whilft regulated by tha criterion and ftandard of paper gum. 
sum which I have before deferibed —The Bank note iffiied for 2 
difcounted bill is, in every point of view, fubfantial paper the 
property appertaining to the various parties mentioned in fuch 
bills being amply fufficient to juftify fuch an advance, or loan, from 
the direction upon fuch fecurity. . 

** I have faid the more upon Bank notes, becaufe I have, with 
concern, feen mahy who, not underftanding the nature of money 
tranfattions, have been dupes to their own tufpicion and timidity, 
or to the artful reprefentations of défigning men under a mark of 
pitriotifm. 

** And J have treated the fubject upon leading principles, not 
‘taking into account the validity of the Bank itfelt, asa trading 
company. But if this confideration be addéd to the other argu- 
ments, we fhall find that, in their trading capacity, they have ac- 
cumulated affonifhing riches. If the private banking bufinefs has 
anfwered well to individuals, what rate is there fo high at which 
‘we may not eftithate the fuperior favings of the Bank of England, 
poflefied, as it is, of advantages fo ‘iuch beyond thofe of any in- 
‘dividuals whatfoever.—Surely this confideration alone, were fufli- 
cient to cure the timorous of their unwarrantable fufpieion refpect- 
‘ing the validity of Bank paper, or the dangers threatened by arun 
uponthe Bank ” 

From this reprefentation of the ftate of our paper credit this wri- 
ter draws a very different fketch, of our national ftrength and re- 
fources, from that melancholy picture exhibited by Dr. Price ; 
whom he compliments, neverthelefs, as one among our greateft 
Kiterary geniufles; but on what particular account, we are at fome 
lofs to difcover.—The doétor is certainly an ingenious man and a 
tolerable good writer ; but really, if it were not for thé prevailing 
defpondency, fo remarkable in our well-meaning countrymen 5 who 
are never better pleaféd than with prophefies of their political ruin ; 


his very popular obfervations, on the fubject in queftion, might 


have been deenied gloomy reveries, nut refulting {rom the fobereft 


denice or the brighteit imagination. 


ART. XIX. 4n Enquiry, Whether the Guilt of the prefent Civil War 


in America, ought to be imputed to Great-Britain ur America. 8vo. 


is. Donaldfon. Strand. 


Atter its being very generally admitted, by the fenfible and mo- 
derate of both parties, that both parties have been to blame, we 
cannot belp thigking an enquiry of this nature a kind of attempt 
tomp up old fores and enlarge the wound. If by fo doing, the 
corroding humour of it might be difcharged, we fhould have no 
objection to the mode of cure. But experience fhews that much 
tampering of this kind has only made bad worfe. ‘The particulars 
ef this writer’s charge we fhail, therefoe, pafs over; noticing 
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only forme general reflections on civil liberty, which he has expreffed 
in a manner fingular and ftriking. ‘* Much,” fays he, has been 
faid to prove the colonies under our fubjection, are in a ftate of 
avery. In the free? government, every man isa flave to the laws ; 
ant muft either fubmit to fuch flavery, or forfeit the benefits of 
public order.”-—-Sure this is an pnneceflary play, a wanton abufe 
uf words! Su/jeGion folely to the /aws in /ree governments contti- 
tuts Aaberty not flavery.— What this writer advances, in reply to 
D. Price, is more worthy attention. , 

‘** A writer, who has been confidered as the champion of liber- 
ty, and whofe fentiments many of the oppofition have implicitly 
adopted on other occafions, has been very much overlooked on the 
prefent Junius fays .* 
~ 4 feres of incontiftent meafures has alienated the colonies 
from thew duty as fubjects, and from their natural affection to their 
common country When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of 
the treafury, he felt the impoffibility of Britain fupporting fuch 
an eftablifhnient as her former fuccefles had made indifpenfable, and 
at the fame time of giving any fenfible reli¢f to foreign trade, and 
to the weight of the public debt. He thoughr it equitable that 
thefe parts of the empire which had benefited moft by the expences 
of the war, thould contribute fomething to the expences of the 
peace; and he had no doubt of the conftitutional right vefted in 
parliament to raife the contribution. But unfortunately for thig 
country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be deprefled, becaufe 
he was miniter; and Mr. Pittand Lora Cambden were to be the 
patrons of America, becaufe they were in oppofition. Their de- 
elaration gave fpirit and argument to the colonies ; and while per- 
haps they meant no more than the ruin of a minifter, they in effect 
divided one half of the empire from the other.” 

At the words Mr. Pitt Junius puts a mark of reference toa 
marginal note, which is in thefe words : “* Yc Junius bas been called 
the partizan of Lord Chatham !” 

Junius alfo fays in another letter, + ‘* When Lord Chatham 
affirms, that the authority of the Britith legitlature is not fupreme 
over the colonies in the fame fenie in which it is fupreme over 
Great-Britain——I litten to Aim with diffidence and refpect, but 
without the fmalleft degree of conviction or affent.” 

Tho’ thefe are the fentiments of Junius, whofe writings have 
been almoft adored, as written by the God ot Liberty, yet others, 
for having adopted the {ame fentiments, are treated as the abettors 
of tyranny ; and they who petitioned the houfe, and addrefled the 
throne, to maintain this fupremacy fo neceflary to the welfare of 
Britain, are faid to prefent d/ood thirfly petitions, ** and that a fpirit 
of domination has led them with /avage folly to addiefs the throne 
for the flauzhter of their brethren in America.” (See Dr. Price on 
Civ 1 Liberty, &c. p. 54.) The author, whofe zeal is fo well ex- 


* See Tunius, vol. 1. p- Pi 
Sze Juniis, vol. 2. p. 268, 26g. 
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preffed in the laft fentence, has declared fentiments which, as they 
<oincide with thofe of many of the American affemblies, and of 
the Congrefs at Philadelphia, claim particular attention. The au. 
thor declares, “¢ That in every free ftate every’ man is his own 
Feviflature. That civil liberty, in the molt perfect degree, can 
only be enjoyed in fmall ftaies, where every member is capable of 
giving his fuflrages in perfon : but that in large ffates fuch near 
approaches may be made to perfect liberty, as fall anfwer all the 
purpofes of government, by the appointment of reprefentatives or 
rlelegates. But if the laws are made by one man, or a junto of 
men, ina fiaie, and not by common confent, a government by 
them does not differ from flavery. And if the repretentatives or 
delegates arc chofen for long terms, by a part only of the ftate, 
and fubject to no controul from their conitituerts, the very idea of 
Jiberty will be lod.” From thefe principles the auther infers, 
** that no one community can have any power, or property, oi 
Jegiflation of another community that is not igcorporated with it 
by a juft and adequate reprefentation. And that a country that is 
fubje& to the legiflature of another country, in which it has no 
voice, is ina flate of flavery.” And confequently if Britain exer- 
cifes a fupreme authority over the colonies, as they have no repre- 
fentation in the Britihh parliament, they are in a ftate of flavery. 
But as liberty isthe unalienable right of man, which neither in- 
dividuals nor communities can be deprived of by contract, com- 
pact, or favour, the colonies have aright to refift Great-Britain 
svhen fhe endeavours to deprive them of it by taxation or legifla- 
tion. (See Dr Price, p. 19, &c.) 

If the above principles are juft aad true, it indifputably follows ; 
firft, That all the nations in the world, except a very few, the 
whole ot whofe inhubirants fcarcely amount to one million, have 
@ right to rife in rebellion to alter their prefent forms of govern- 
ment ; fince their laws are enacted either by one man, ora junto 
of men, and not by the whole of the people collected in a legifta- 
tive capacity, nor by a ju and adequate reprefentation of them. 
The ftates of Holiand, the Canton of Berne, the Hanfe towns, 
aud even England itfelf, come under this predicament : which lait 
the author undoubtedly did not intend, for certainly nothing is lefs 
his difpofition than the wih to deitroy the peace and good humour 
of England, and fet in hoftile array Giend aguiat friend, brother 
againft brother, and the fon againft the father. Yet unhappily al! 
this is implied in his pamphlet For “ fince in Great-Britain, con- 
‘iting of near fix millions of inhabitants, 5723 perfons, moft of 
them the lowett of the peopie, elect one half of the houfe of com- 
mons” (fee Dr. Price, p. to.) the legiflature of Britain cannot be 
{sid to be a juft and adequate repreientation of the people, and, 
theretore the people have as juft a right to rife in rebellion to re- 
inedy this imperfection of reprefentation, as the Americans have to 
rid themfelves of the fupremacy of Britain ; for it has been de- 
monttrated, fo as not to leave a poffibility of doubt in the minds of 
tae mott fanguine favourers of America, that they neither are nor 
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have been oppreffed ; and therefore the prefent rebellion can be 
folely on the pretence of iecuring themielves from future ops 
preflion. 
. 2dly. That all the colonies belonging to the different nations of 
Europe, have # right to revolt, and form themfelves into inde- 
pendent fiates, for they are all fubject to the fupremacy of their 
parent ftates, and none of them are governed by laws of their own 
making. Spain will not be much indebred to this author for ex- 
citing her colonies to rebel: neither can the caufe of the Britiih 
colonies be much benefited by fupporting their rebellion on fuch 
principles only as would juftify the immediate rebellion of every 
goluny in the world: neither can any colonies be hereafter etta- 
blifhed, “ for as neither compact, prote<tion, or favour, can con- 
ter an obligation on them to remain dependent on their parent 
ftate,” they will trade wherever intereftor fancy prompts them :* 
and confequently no nation can have any motives to furm expen- 
live eftablithments of colonies, and therefore this plentiful {pring 
of commerce and population would foon dry up. 

The form of government which this author reprefents as the 
moit perfect, in which every man is his own Ilegiflator, is fo far 
from being entitled to that pre-eminence, that it ought rather to be 
clafled with the moft imperteét ones ; the other form which inveits 
the legiflative authority in delegates chofen by the whole inhabi- 
tants, 1s liable to fewer exceptions ; altho’, if thofe delegates are 
only chofen for a fhort period, and their power limired by beinz 
obliged to confulttheir conftituents, this form will partake much of 
the imperfections of the other. ’ 

We are, by no means of the opinion this writer feems to have 
adopted, that a. people may be as free under the arbitrary govern- 
ment of one man or ajunto of men, as under a government fub- 
ject to a legiflature of their own, or reprefentatives of their own 
tree choice. At the fame time, we conceive, with him, that an 
unequitable reprefentation is next kin to no reprefentation at all: 
and that the argument in favour ot the republican torm is a fel de/? , 
thut form being contetiedly adapted only to {mall ttates, in which 
a general equality of fortunes and rectitude of manners prevail. — 
indeed Dr. Price s apology, in the preface to the [ait edition of his 
tamous pamphlet, is a lame one. He reiis the goodnefs of the 
toundation of his argument on its being laid on the principles ot 
Locke, Sydney and fuch as have been generally admired in this 
country. But, why pin his faith on the ileeve of Locke or Syd- 
ney ¢ Enguiry fhould be as free in politics as in region, and the 
zealous, ia the one cafe plead the infailibiliry of the Pope as the 
authority of Locke, in the other.—Aiter all, we are perhaps wan- 
dering out of our province and there may be more truth than is 
generally admitted in thefe lines of the poet, 

For forms of government let fools contef, 
"That which is beft adminittered is beit. 
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Ce a . f., bg . a: 
RET. Pe 2 Thi State of the National Dest, $6é@ Wationl Dream, and 
the National Expenditure. With fome fort snferences ard Rev scgiong 


applicable to the prejent dangerous Crifis. By ui @ hard of Stair 
Folio. 1s. Almon. 


By the many eftimates, lately publithed, of the national debr, 
a well-ineaning creditor might be miftakes!s led to conceive there 
is fume delign ox toot to reduce it.—Not a viver of it —The mat. 
ter in debate is, whether it is, or is Hot, too enormous to bear aug 
mentation. This being the cafe, one would imagine the taking 
at an average micht fuflice, and that the difference of a million or 
tivo of pounds fhould breed no greatet jli-will between politicians, 
than the difference of a million or two of miles, in eltimating the 


diftunce of the plane ts, does among aftronomers.* Certain it 13 
that the diterence, in thee timates of our various calculators, is 


iecoodaenab when compared to the fum total ; efpecially as the 

progno? cations of its proving a national ruin were equally pott- 

tive wien it did not amount toa fourth of its prefent fum. The 

truth is the nativaal deit is the bull-beggar of oppofition, as the 

national crecit is the fatking-horfe of adminiftration ; and the very 

fame declaimer, ws he is 77 oF cut of place, makes ufe of both to 

pier his ownends, «at pleafure. — Not that we mean, by this, any 

y eflection on the noble lord, who has been ar the trouble to work 

‘ the preient calculations. No. Heaven forefend! He * lifts his 

‘ hand, to the guardian anzei of the land, guiltlets of the wrongs, 

and uuftained with the plunder of his country.”—Who fays bine 

| ile lachryma ? Who do you think you have got to deal with? 

A Dr.P. ora Mr. Mafie!—No. Sirs. It is a noble earl; who, 

fetting his calculations afide, has fomething, beiide his calculations, 
GEE tofay tor himfelf.—Hear bie. 

; “Something may perhaps be neceflary to reconcile to myfelf 
and tothe public, my ieiiing my name to thefe ¢ papers. Vain glory can- 
not be my object Invetlig: itions of this kind are works of induf- 
try, works or application, not of fame. Ambition, daring and 
headiong us the is, mut fhrink back from a ftate of things like this ; 
and on iuch wretchednefs, avarice furely can build no "hope. To 
fuction I never was a triend. What therefore is me eant, is to ad- 
thenticate, to give weight (fo far as my poor opinion can cive 
weight) to calculations, “of which the materia! part is for anded in 
truth ; and which are of the g greateft and of the very firft impor- 
tance to be thoroughly underitood by every man of property in 
thefe kingdoms. Ik is likewile meant, to awaken the public trom 
the jutal “lethare y, and fatal luxury, that an unreal mockery of 
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* Tc is pleafant to fee, in what manner th 5 fubje& is made ufeful in whetting 





the wt and exereifing the talents of young Arithmeticians. As for example; 

taken 3 guettions ar and anfwers on the N ati onal De ty lately publifhed. 
Q. 1. In what ume could a man count ihe national debs in thill ings, cooening 
scoin a mi siz To x 32 hours each day ? — dn. One bun dred years. —Q, 2. It 
n futtings, edge to edge in a Fraight line, how far wou ma that 
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paper wealth has plunged them into; whilft diftrefs and public 
bankruptcy dogg them atthe heels. It is moreover hoped, that 
this ftace of the national fituation may tend to open the nation’s 
eves, to the indifpenfable neceffity of putting an end to this unna- 
tural civil war with America ; a war of an enormous and unknowa 
expence, and of a difficulty, not to fay impracticability in itfelf, 
little underttood by the fhallow advifers and conductors of it ; with- 
out mentioning the armed flate, the fure, una decifive interference, 
at a proper time, of rival foreign nations ; a war of which the 
yafice (Gf even no more Was meant than meets the ear) 1s very 
doubtful, the fuccefs unavailing, and next to defperate, and for the 
expediency of which, without begging the quettion, there is not, 
cannot be, one argument, or advocate 

“ Far, very far from my thoughts, ‘s any thing perfonal againft 
the noble lord who is at the heador the finance department ;_ he has 
done what many, 1 might almott fay all his predeceflors have done 
betore him ; for each, alas! in his tide of power, has too often 
been the licenfed plunderer, too feldom the careful father of the 
itate ; but perhaps the circumftances, or at leait the corruptions of 
the umes, do notadmit of a better regimen. 

“ Juttice moreover requires the avowal from me, that in the debt 
dfcharged in 1772, and in the Jets than nothings of 1774 and 
1775, great frugality and a rigorous attention to the public inte- 
reit has been fhewn ; and indeed through the whole of the noble 
lord’s conduét, a faint, a feeble, and a doubtful ray of feeling for 
the pretent, apprehention for the future, fhines ; making atleatt the 
darknefs of his colleagues more vifible. Something likewife of 
En lifo candour, Engijb humour, Englifh good-nature (whilft Eng- 
land was good-natured) barren indeed of good works, breaks forth 
every now and then; and fhould the flealing hand of time mature 
thefe happy feeds into fair virtue, into noble decition, either with 
fuft compatlion, equal juftice, attempered with {weet humanity, 
to wipe away the bloody tear from the cheek of much mif-repre- 
ferted America, or with generous difdain, without cafting one lin- 
gering longing look behind, to renounce emoluments, which hon- 
our forbids to tafte, my poor honett praife, flern though I am, and 
relentlefs in the public caufe, fhall freely flow, and applauding in- 
duigent Britain fhall in the future perhaps forget the pait.” 

Atthe peril of the Minifter then be it, if be does not endeavour 
to acquire, by means, which honour may not forbid to taite, fo 
ineflimable a commodity as genuine, honeit, tho’ poor, Scotia 
praife for Engi candour, Lago humour and Englijbh good- 
nature ! 





ART. XXI. Aw Addrefs to the Penpie on the Sulje& of the Conteft be- 
fueen Great-Britain and America. 8vO0. 3d. Wilkie. 
Tins aedrefs begins with the following anecdote. 
; “ A gendeman told me, about two years ago, at the time of tha 
inftallation ot the Chancellor ot Oxford, that he faw a letter fromm the 
Biliop ot Othaburg to his preceptor, then at Oxford, in — he 
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faid, that while he was walking with the King, the preceding day, in the 
gardens of Kew, bis Moajefiy told him, ** that it was the duty of every 
man, let his rank of hie be what it will, to contribute what he cah 
to the Public good,” and he avas re/olved ta ao every thing in bis power 
jor the 200d of his father’s fubjects. 

A bleifing on the little farher inGod (if a prieft, who is no Bithop, 
may venture to beitow a bleffing on his fuperior) for the goodnefs of 
his heart and the berevolence of his intentions! God fave the 
King, alfo, for inculcating fo patriotic a maxim in the mind of his 
reverend pupil. We even fee the good effects of it in the production 
of the piece before us, which the author declares he was induced to 
write, becaufe he was fatistied with the truth and juftice of the royal 
precept.—Such is the effect of illuitrious examples ! Sorry, indeed, 
are we to fay that this threepenny addrefs is not worth twopence, 
and yet it is juftasmuch and as little to the purpofe, as many of our 
Jute twelve-penny touches on the fame fubject. If there be no no- 
velty alfo, in what our addrefler has faid, he has fomething new in 
his manner of faying it, as the following paragraph may witnels. 

“ Will you then, my /riexds, countrymen, and Britons, look tame- 
ly on and fee this great empire torn in pieces and difmembered by 
unbridled faction at home, and unprovoked rebellion abroad? For- 
bid it Heaven! Forbid it reafon and common fenfe. Let even com- 
paffion for mifled Americans forbid it. They, like too many of our- 
felves, have become the dupes of defigning men, who care not by 
what ladder they can climb to power, if they do but fucceed, Dr. 
Franklyn, to be fure, isa man of great natural parts, of uncommon 
mental powers; but of profound cunning, and mott boundlefs am- 
bition. Let us admire him asa philofopher; but though he has mif- 
Jed many of the Americans, let him not with his eleétrical conduc- 
tors torpify our fenfes, aad deprive us of our reafon. Let the Bri- 
uth lion now be reufed, or let him never roar again. If you will 
tamely tear this infult, pluck out his fangs, tear off his claws, cut 
otf his lafhing tail and thaggy mane, and lay them onthe broad tail 
ot the beaver, to gallop to his American hole, and leave your lion to 
become the contemptible laughing-flock of deriding nations, for the 
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vile af has dared to kick up hit heels againft him, *—There’s trope 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLET S: 


Publithed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther account 
is deferred. 


Art. 22. An Effay towards an Interpretation of the Prophecies of Dax 
niel, By Richard Amner. 4s. Johnfon. 

Art. 23. 4 Poffeript to Stri@ures on the Gout. By the Author of the 
Pamphlet. Newbury. 

Arr. 24. Letters from the Duchefs de Crui and others, on Subjes moral 
and entertaining. 5 vol. 15s. Robfon. 

Art. 25. The Captive freed. A poetical Effay. 6d. Dilly. 

Art. 26. Mrs. C. M. Rudd's Genuine Letter to Lord Weymouth. 
is. Kearfly. 

Art. 27. An hiflorical and Critical Review of the Civil Wars in Ire- 
land. By F. Curry, M. D. 4to. 15s Murray. 

Arr. 28. The Bloffoms of Virtue; a@ Series of Polite Letters on impor- 
tant Subje@s. 2s. 6d. Waters. 

Art. 29. Ledures concerning Hiflory. By Michael Kearnay, D. D. 
4to. 2s 6d. Murray. 

Art. 30. 4n Enquiry into the prefent State of Boarding-Schools for 
young Ladies. Whitaker. 

Art. 31. The Lowes of Califo and Emira. By Fobn Seally. 2s. 6d. 
Becket. 

Art. 32. 4 Friendly Monitor for both Rich and Poor. 1s. Crowder. 

Art. 33. 4 Poetical Effay on Duelling. By Cha. P. Layard, A. M. 
1s. Rebfon. 

Art. 34. Mifcellanies in Profle and Verfe. 3s. Kearfly. 

Art. 35. A Letter to Lord George Germaine on the Naval and Military 
Strength of America. 13 Almon. 

Art. 36. Traés on Medical Subjefs. By Charles Efe. 1s. 6d. 
Davies. 

Art. 37. An Effay on the King's Friends. 1s. Almon. 

Art. 38. The-Cafe of Nicholas Nugent, Efq. late Lieutenant in the firft 
Regiment of Foot-Guards. 2s. Almon. 

Art. 39. A Sermon Preached before the Lords fpiritual and tempo- 
ral, on Fanuary 30th, 1776. By James Lord Bifkop of St. Da- 
vid. White. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
_ Tenacious as you appear to be of your character for candour and 
impartiality, I cannot fee the neceffity you were under of admitting 
T. D's illiberal attack on Dr: Price, in the correfpondence of your 
lat month’s Review. Had the affailant controverted the Doctor's 
; argument 
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arguments, there had been fome plea; but his letter is mere de- 
clamation! the ebullition of party zeal, and perfonal fpleen.—I am 
very clear that T. D. does not know the Dr.—I am perfuaded, it 
ae did, he would have fhuddered at charging him with beinga 
traitor to his country.-—In the preface to his printed pamphlet, he 
contefles his letter to be only a Aafy remonttrance againit Dr. P—'s 
performance, “the whole argument of which he could have eafi- 
** ly refured at large, on the Deétor’s own premifes.” It is a great 
pty he did not, intiead ot abufing the Dr. and his cavie, attempt 
fucha refutation, e!pecially if it be fo ealy —It is now not too late: 
for not one of all the Doétor’s anfwerers has attempted it. They 
flart at his principles, as the father of falfehood did at the touch of 
Ithoriel’s fpear Aad I here call upon your correfpondent as well as 
upon his other antagonitts, to lay afide perfonal reflection and party 
zeal, and to meet the Dr. on his own ground, the true and genuine 
principles of civil liberty. —{ cannot, at the fame time, but enter 
ny protett againft the cold uncritical manner, in which you your- 
feives ipoke of the Doctor's pamphlet. Surely you cannot think it 
your inrereft to join the minifterial fide of the quettion : I fay think 
it your interef ; tor L have too good an opinion ot your underttand- 
ing to think vou can from conviction efpoufe their caufe. The 
Monthly Reviewers, huve done the worthy author more juttice, and 
fpoke of him as he ceferves to be fpoken of —Dare you infert a quo- 
tation from fveh formidable opponents?—If you do, here it is. 
“ Among the moft re{pectable of writers, the author of the ob- 
fervations, muff, undoubtedly, be ranked. He does not attempt 
to engage our attention by the fpecious and flaming declamation 
of a party-zealot, or the tactious invective and rant of modern pa- 
triotifm. In him we fee the warm pleader united with the found 
reafoner, the intelligent politician, and (above all) the INDEPEN- 
pent Man, the uxineLUENCED FRriEenp of his country.” 
Iam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
D T. 
*,* The London Reviewers hare no other anfwer to make D T. 
than to repeat what they have often given, aflurances of their own 
impartiality. “They teek not to fet up their opinions as a ftandard 
te athers, tho’ they claim the hiberty ot {peaking them, in common 
with others 5 a liberty which they hope will not be denied thei, 
while they 10 candidiy afford others an opportunity of freely promul- 
gitng theirs " hey cannot forbear remarking, however, that 
she with hogreat couliieney the above elogium is beftowed on 
Dr. P. by critics who charge him, at the fame time, with being 
guilty os an intemperate fally, in faying the late addreflers were inifli- 
gved by (reve soy to ober their lives and fortunes to the king, to 
guable sum to make a flaughter of our brethren in America ! 
TO THE ED 
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Obfervations on the Wines of the Ancients; in which he fays, an 
the fucceeding reigns, viz. to that of Auguttus, the flatterers of the 
emperors accumulated immente fortunes ; that Caligula uied to rol! 
himitelf in heaps ef gold, and Nero’s general initruction to the tax- 
gatherers, was, ** You well know iy intentions, collectas much i- 
“you can, and leave them as litte »” and, adds the Doctor, * new 
* words, a/radere, corradere, were coined to exprels this kind of pil- 
“lage,” but for heaven's fake, were thefe new words coined at tac 
time f or were the fenfes inwhich they are bere to be uaderitoad, 
new fenfes then atlixed to thoie words * Whea Phormic, in the play 


uf that name, fuysto Geta, Adis alicunde ef) pert uiun, xnde aged 


abradi poteft; and when Syrus, in the fecond act ot the slaeiph , thys 
to Sanu, minas decem CORRADET micunde, does not the-iovme 
mean, * asto others, whom there is fomething you might fas we 
would fay in Engitth) fkin or fleece trom: and the latier, * he 
(meaning Efehylus) will ferape together * that tum one where o: 
another ?” and is notthis, us refpecting either word, the very fume 
fenfe in which it is to be taken in what the Dr. fays of the charge 
impofed on the tax-gutherers, viz. that they thould jeece or win tae 
people, and by that means jirape together ail they could ? Ir am 
miituken, 1 thould be yiad to be fet night; it T am right already, 
give me leave to exprels my wonder that fuch an atferuon, as % 
the novelty of either the words themfeives or the iene of them, 
frould efcape Dr. Barry, or that fo yood and quick-fizhted a Critic 
as Dy. Kenrick, fhould let ic pafs without animadvertion. 
feb 6. Iam, Sir, 
1776. Your mott obedient Servant. 
1B. 
P.S_ Talfo alittle wonder how that Gallo-Scotticifm, or Scot- 
to-Gallicifm of Sir David Dalrymple, in the fitth note, in the ié- 
cond page of the laft Review, and which is repeated in it, efeapedl 
your notice; viz that of bas deen for was; {peaking of a thing no 
longer exilting ; you know the Scotch {peaking of a dead man, fay, 
he fas beeatuch, or fuch a kind of man; an Englifhman fays he 
as fo. 


*.* In reply tothe above correfpondent, who informs us, in a 
fubfequent letter, of ieveral other pattages, im which the words in 
quettion bear a fimilar fenfe, we have only to fay that a by-thinder 
fees often more of che game than they Whoure playing it. Add to 
this that ’twere impoilible, if the reviewers though« 1¢ of fufficient 
moment, to take notice of all fuch flips as the above. —We thould be 

giad to know how to addrefs a lize or two to this correfpundent. 
The real author of the Hiitory of Lady Anne Neville, returms 
the Editor of the London Review his fincere thanks, tor his candid 
behaviour, in acquainting him of the ungenerous method taken by 
a fecret enemy to prejudice the work. Notwithtlanding the feigneé 
hand, he has traced it with a great degree of certainty ; but as he 
unputes it to the writer’s ignorance, aud cqafequently thinks hin 
rather dvicrving of nis contempt han os his aazer, be fall rake ne 
other 
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other notice of it than this, which his own vindication renders ne. 
ceflary, and which he hopes will be fuilicient, without expofing his 
name, to make the writer afhamed of his conduct. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tt having been judiciouily hinted to us, that the infertion of the 
titles of thofe books and pamphlets, whote confideration is occafion- 
ally deterred, on the blue covers of our Review, will fufficiently an- 
nounce their publication, and prevent needlefs repetition in the 
courfe of the volume; we fhall, for the future, adopt that method. 
—At the fame time, having contracted our plan refpecting foreign 
books, we propofe to extend it in the notice taken of Engi pub- 
lications: many of which we have hitherto poftponed fae die, ei- 
ther becaufe we had little to fay of them, or that they merited fill 
lefs to be faid —Finding, however, from repeated remonitrances, 
that the authors of thefe pieces think themfelves neglected, and thar 
writers, in general, are fo thirfty after literary glory, that they had 
rather be ‘¢ damned to fame,” than faved in oblcurity, we fhall for 
the future endeavour to give fome charatter of every book and pam- 
phiet, that comes from the prets, whofe exiitence is not induftriout- 
ly concealed from us, or totally beneath animadverfion, 


We fhould be glad to hear again from our whimfical correfpond- 
ent, the Englifh, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanifh, German, Luiitan- 
nian: but he will excufe us, it we think the tranflator, he menti- 
ons, excufable, if not juttifiable, after the apology he made for de- 
viating, in a matter fo merely literal, from the original. He will 
give us leave to doubt, alfo, as he is confefledly no poct himfelf, 
whether he is fo competent ajudge, as he may imagine, of the po- 
etical merit of the veriion he cenfures. But, granting he be wi plu- 
ra nitent non nos offendimur macults, 


We are much obliged, to our unknown coadjutor, for his learned 
and ingenious account of the 3d vol.of Mr. Bryant's Mythology ; 
but, as we are informed the impreflion of that volume was deftroved 
at the late fire at our printer's, we thall beg leave to poftpone the 
infertion of it till it be reprinted. 


On account ot the fame unfortunate accident, we muft apologize 
to our correfpondents, for the omiffion of feveral letters irrecoverably 
loft ; as alfo to the public im general for the indifpenfible delay, 
that will thence be occafioned in the publication of the Lonvon Ca- 
TALOGUE. 


The Editor hopes, alfo, for the indulgence of the public, on ac- 
count of fugh detects and omillions, a3 may have efcaped him in 
this number, under the circumitances attending the almoft total de- 
— of the ikerary and printing macerials connected with the 

EVIEW. 





